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A newspaper is as 
good as the people 
who write for it 


IN TELEVISION'S brief history many per- 
sonalities have leapt into life on the glow- 
ing screen. Most fade out and are soon 
forgotten, but there are a few who 
emerge as genuine  three-dimensional 
characters capable of inspiring honest, 
emotional and intellectual response in 
their audience. Robin Day is such a 
man. In his three years with television 
he came to epitomise, in the public mind, 
the persona of television newscasting and 
commentary. And not only in the public 
mind either. In 1957 television focused 
its discerning eye on Day and named 
him television's Personality of the Year. 

Day was, however. a personality in 
his own right years before he stepped 
into television’s limelight. At Oxford he 
was elected president of the Union and 
he was also a leading member of the 
University Liberal Club. In 1952, after 
coming down from Oxford, he was called 
to the Bar, but his interest in people. 
politics, diplomacy and humanity. led 
him to accept a job with the B.B.C. as 
a'current affairs producer. In 1955 
Independent Television News offered him 
an assignment as newscaster and political 
correspondent, 
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ON PEOPLE AND EVENTS © 


His television interviews have made 
front page news. People still remember 
him with Nasser in Cairo, with Nixon 
in Washington, with Truman, Dulles, 
Makarios, Gaitskell and the Prime 
Minister. And his reports from Port 
Said, Cyprus and Moscow succeeded 
brilliantly in providing a clear and con- 
cise interpretation of some of the knot- 
tiest political problems of our time. 
Occasions like these created the popular 
Day image of a tough and determined 
man, who introduced an authentic note 
into the rather stereotyped technique of 
interviewing. Other programmes, such as 
“ Roving Report ” and “ Tell the People,” 
gave him a chance to relax and show 
an impish sense of humour. 

Early this year Day became prospec- 
tive Liberal candidate for Hereford, and 
so had to give up his work with Indepen- 
dent Television News. He is now writing 
for the News Chronicle. His job is to 
cover people and events in print. Within 
those loose limits he is free to range as 
widely as he likes. His weekly column 
has all the pointedness and precision, 
thoughtfulness and feeling that have 
distinguished his television work. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


DR. ADENAUER DECIDED not to be President of 
Western Germany after all; the French President 
decided against American nuclear bases on French 
soil; the Foreign Ministers at Geneva didn’t 
decide anything. 

- y g * 


IT WAS UNOFFICIALLY STATED, and widely believed, 
that General Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, had decided to withdraw 200 
American fighter-bombers from France, and to 
base them instead in Germany, because General 
de Gaulle would not let him arm them with atom 
bombs. At the Atlantic Congress in London 
General Norstad said, nevertheless, that ‘we are 
strong from the overall military standpoint,’ and 
getting stronger. Not every delegate, not even 
every American delegate, agreed with him, and 
M. Paul-Henri Spaak said that the progress of 
NATO was not proportionate to its problems. 
Behind closed doors in Bonn, a quarrel with Dr. 
Adenauer over his decision to remain Federal 
German Chancellor impelled the Speaker of the 
Bundestag to rush out, shouting unreported things 
over his shoulder, Behind closed doors in Geneva, 
the Foreign Ministers, according to a Soviet spokes- 
man, were ‘nearing the accomplishment of the 
work of the conference.’ Asked to clarify this 
statement, he added that ‘every conference has 
to come to an end of its work even if no results 
‘ > ~ ; ay , 

are achieved. * 


ANOTHER UNION, a small one, added its voice to 
that of the big National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers in calling for nuclear dis- 
armament, unilateral if necessary. The Com- 
munist leaders of the ETU received an ovation 
at the annual conference, and proceeded to tear 
a strip off the union’s bolshies. The TUC stepped 
into the dispute in the shipyards, but not into that 
in the printing works. The Burnham Committee 
said that primary- and secondary-school teachers 
ought to begin their careers at £520 a year; the 
Minister of Education said that £510 was enough; 
and more than 200 teachers in Hayes, Harlington, 
Ruislip, Northwood, Uxbridge, Southall and 
Acton declared that they were prepared to down 
chalks until they got £600. 


* 


A SORT OF FLYING SAUCER took the (English) air; 
a United States submarine delivered mail by 
guided missile; and the President of the Post Office 
Engineering Union said that the British telephone 
service ought to get out of the mail-coach age. A 
British aircraft carrier was unable to leave the 
naval base at Rosyth because the wind was too 
strong, and the chairman of the Channel Tunnel 
Company, at its seventy-eighth annual meeting, 
thought that the time had come for civil engineers 
to investigate the project. In London, Tshekedi 
Khama died. 


* 


THE DIRECTORS OF SCHWEPPES LTD., who make 
soft drinks, and the directors of Chivers and Sons 
Ltd., who make jams, announced that they were 
to become, so to speak, Schwivers, but not whether 
their products would also become amalgamated. 
A firm of insurance brokers, supported by the 
London and Manchester Assurance Company, 
announced that it would lend people the money 
to save up with. Dr. Billy Graham, the American 
evangelist, took an evening walk in Hyde Park, 
and said that what they had seen there embar- 
rassed him and his wife; Mr. Liberace, the 
American entertainer, took the stand at the Law 
Courts, and said that what had been written about 
him in the Daily Mirror had upset him ‘and his 
mother. 
* 


IN HIS FIRST DAY as Singapore’s Minister for Home 
Affairs, Mr. Ong Pang Boon banged a ban on 








Some pin-up papers and a strip-tease show. 
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STATE OF THE UNIONS 


N the past the National Union of General and 
eae Workers has been a source of com- 
fort to Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. The result of one 
of the votes at their Scarborough conference last 
week has made them, instead, a source of con- 
cern. The resolution calling for a_ unilateral 
stoppage in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, 
and a ban on their use from British territory, was 
not, as it usually is, defeated: it was carried— 
which will mean a swing of well over a million 
votes on this issue at the TUC and Labour Party 
conferences this autumn. If other union con- 
ferences go the same way, the assumption must 
be that Labour Party policy on the H-bomb 
will have to be scrapped. 

It was bound to change soon. Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan has recently been groping his way out of his 
‘naked into the conference chamber’ attitude, and 
Mr. Gaitskell himself will be relieved if a new 
policy, when it is hatched, is more recognisably 
different from the Tories’ than the old. The pro- 
posal currently in favour on the Left is that 
Britain should take the lead in forming a non- 
nuclear club, along with those countries which 
have not yet got nuclear weapons but might get 
them and start testing them in the near future. 
This is an idea that may look attractive here, but 
has no following anywhere else, because it sounds 
so typical an example of British political 
hypocrisy—Billy Bunter emerging gorged from 
the school shop to persuade the rest of the Fifth 
that tuck isn’t really good for them. A unilateral 
decision to stop production of nuclear weapons 
would be an economic benefit here, but its inter- 
national effect would be negligible—ceriainly de 
Gaulle would ignore it. 

* * * 

The conference's decision nust have come as a 
blow to Sir Tom Williamson, the General Secre- 
tary of NUGMW, who had earlier shown signs 
of shaking off the lethargy that seemed to have 
descended on him since the death of his old 
colleague Arthur Deakin. Relations between him 
and Mr. Frank Cousins have been: better since 
the NUGMW gave a loan to the T& GWU 
during the London bus strike, and no doubt it 
gives Sir Tom more confidence if he can regard 
the leader of the other big general workers’ union 
as a potential ally, not as a rival. At all events, 
he spoke up forcefully at Scarborough against 
something which must perturb every responsible 
union leader—the wild-cat strike; and not even 
the few professed militants among the Scar- 
borough delegates dared to vote against him, so 
strong is the feeling of irritation among members 
at such interruptions of their work and earnings. 

Conference exhortations of this kind normally 
have little effect, except to provoke derision 


among the wild-cats—and Mr. D. McGarvey, the 
president of the union which is responsible for 
the ludicrous Cammell Laird stoppage, was quick 
to denounce the NUGMW motion on the grounds 
that it would compel workers in future to strike 
‘by your leave.’ But the TUC this time responded 
to the NUGMW call, by bringing in the general 
secretaries of the two unions which are in con- 
flict, the Boilermakers and the Shipwrights, to 
State their case in committee. Whether this action 
will have any beneficial effect remains to be seen; 
but at least it is a sign that the TUC is becoming 
alive to the need to create itself a new image 
as a directive force in trade-union affairs—a 
rudder, rather than a bowsprit. 


* * * 


The need for this new spirit must be obvious 
to anybody who reads Mr. B. C. Roberts’s Trade 
Unions in a Free Society, an admirable survey 
of the state of the unions today. The problem, 
which has become increasingly embarrassing over 
the past ten years, is how to adapt to life in the 
type of society that their members at one time 
hoped to destroy—for in so far as the trade-union 
movement was socialist it was working for the 
destruction of the free economy which the unions 
now have to accept. In theory, acceptance should 
not be difficult, because the fate of the trade 
unions in Russia has.shown that socialism is much 
more destructive of their power than capitalism 
in a democracy is ever likely to be. But habit dies 
hard; there is still a tendency in the unions to 
regard themselves as the hereditary enemies of 
the country’s economy. 

The unions’ defects, which are discussed sympa- 
thetically by Mr. Roberts, stem in part from 
the failure of some employers to grasp the im- 
portance of trade unions. It is still possible for 
an employer (as a recent case has shown) to 
refuse to meet a union officer, and to say that 
any future correspondence on ‘recognition’ should 
be addressed to the firm’s solicitors. Far too often, 
decisions of importance to workers are taken 
without consultation with their union representa- 
tives; Or are conveyed so that they cause unneces- 





Printing Dispute 

THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Master Printers has led to 
a ban on overtime working and other 
restrictions. Readers may find that during 
this dispute copies of the Spectator 
arrive late. We ‘regret any inconvenience 
that might be caused by circumstances 
beyond our control. 
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sary worry or irritation. The problems of labour 
cannot be settled by the unions alone. 

But many things the unions could do; and it 
is gratifying to see that one of Mr. Roberts's 
ideas—for a system of workshop arbitration—is 
already being endorsed by the Shipwrights. They 
suggest that where shop stewards and local union 
delegates who are on the spot disagree in‘ any 


Chancellor 


By SARAH 

HANCELLOR ADENAUER’s European policy 
has always been explicitly pro-French 
and implicitly anti-British, He wants to 


appear in history as the man who reconciled the 
French and the Germans; but he also knows that 
a peacefully powerful Germany as leader of 
Europe must have a front and a sponsor. By the 
nature of his whole policy, that front cannot be 
Great Britain; other States of Europe are not 
strong enough to sustain the role; the sponsor, 
then, must be France. But the Germans were as 
unpopular with the French and their rulers as 
anywhere in the world. France, too, was afraid 
of the Common Market, and set her face stonily 
against Free Trade. Inside the Market she wanted 
privileges; outside it, protection. It cost a great 
deal of wooing, therefore, of the most practical 
kind for Dr, Adenauer to win over the French, 
some of it never made public or presented to the 
Bundestag. 

Economics Minister Erhard might undo that 
wooing. His Europeanism goes much further than 
the Chancellor’s, who. still believes in old- 
fashioned national power-politics, though not in 
the use of force. Erhard wants to tackle the real 
, problems of getting along with the uneasy British, 
the suspicious Scandinavians, the non-committal 
neutrals. He wants to make a Europe that can 
stand up to the economic pressures of the East; 
not now, while things are easy, but in the hard 
uncertain future when an economically frag- 
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dispute, the conciliation department of the 
Ministry of Labour should be asked to provide an 
arbiter. whose decision would be binding. If the 
unions concerned could be persuaded to agree 
to this proposal, it would mark a decisive step 
towards better and quicker settlements of the 
kind. of idiotic disputes by which the shipyards 
in particular have been plagued for so long. 


Turnabout 


GAINHAM BONN 
mented Europe may make more Red meals than 
those already gobbled. Internally, he is probably 
more liberal than the Chancellor’s choice, Herr 
Etzel, both politically and economically. Many of 
the authoritarians now powerful might be dropped 
by him, and German society become less disci- 
plined—which to Adenauer means less safe. 
Throughout all the twists and turns of the last 
six months, beginning with the abortive attempt 
to shove Erhard upstairs into the power-vacuum 
of the Presidential chair, and finishing with the 
announcement that the Chancellor meant to 
remain where he was, these have been the rational 
considerations behind Adenauer’s efforts to 
disarm his rival, Erhard. Yet the more Adenauer’s 
actions in the last six months are considered, the 
less rational they appear. Erhard was to be Presi- 
dent because that removed him from the chance 
of power. Then the strong Opposition candidate, 
Carlo Schmid, was such a threat to Germany that 
when Erhard refused the honour, Adenauer him- 
self must become the CDU candidate. This de- 
cision was partly based on a rosy interpretation 
of the Constitution by Adenauer’s advisers: the 
Presidency, from being a safe cold-storage for a 
dangerous rival, was to be as powerful as the 
French or the American office. But that is not what 
the Constitution says. Even if the possibility of a 
ruling Chancellor becoming President was not 
envisaged, the law is quite clear that all political 
loyalities and offices must be laid down within 





‘And over there, your Royal Highness, are the members of the opposition,’ 
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forty-eight hours of the successful candidate 
accepting his election. This could not apply to a 
Chancellor who became President, said 
Adenauer’s friends. 

The next thing was that Adenauer would pro- 
pose a new Chancellor, though that is the Presi- 
dent’s prerogative. He would decide matters now 
and propose his successor officially as soon as he 
was elected on July |. But he would not be Presi- 
dent until September 15. Until then President 
Heuss is still in office. It didn’t matter, that was 
how things would be arranged. 

Up to then the loud and even rude voices heard 
making objections had been those of outsiders. 
But, unbelievably, his own Party now began to 
defy the old man openly. They did not want 
Finance-Etzel. They wanted Economics-Erhard, 
the Wirtschaftswundermann, Nothing would move 
them, not even threats that Adenauer would with- 
draw from his presidential candidacy, for nobody 
believed he could behave like a jealous and 
hysterical woman. 

What has happened to Adenauer is one of the 
dangers to men in power. He believes himself 
indispensable. Until the Party itself came out 
openly in defiance of his wishes he had blinded 
himself to the strength of Erhard’s popularity, in 
spite of all the evidence of it. The respect amount- 
ing to awe accorded the stern Father who always 
knows best ought to be stronger than affection for 
a jolly Uncle who turns up at parties and shakes 
sweetmeats out of his sleeve, motor-cars that really 
work, tickets to Italy that turn every dreaming 
shop-assistant into a temporary Goethe. But the 
affection proved stronger than awe. 

Before he left to attend the obsequies of his 
staunch friend Dulles in Washington, Adenauer 
had made up his mind that Erhard must be pre- 
vented from coming to power at any cost. The 
reason he did not announce his new decision then 
was that the rival himself was due to travel to 
America the following week. With Erhard away 
the focus of rebellion was gone. As soon as 
Adenauer returned to Bonn he told the Party 
chiefs of his resolve. A fortnight before the 
election they must find a new candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Even the reasons Adenauer gives for his turn- 
about are irrational, for they are the same ones he 
gave for standing as President; that continuity in 
foreign affairs is essential in the deteriorated situa- 
tion with the Russians. In the first place the situa- 
tion, if anything, has improved since the winter: 
at least war over Berlin is now very unlikely and 
the Geneva roundabout has not yet changed any- 
thing materially. Moreover, Professor Erhard has 
never given the slightest reason for a belief that 
he is not entirely and sincerely Western in all his 
views. and principles. For the sake of the sickly 
growth of democracy in Germany it is to be hoped 
that he will challenge the Chancellor and get 
enough support in the Parliamentary Party to 
force the old man to resign, but there is very little 
chance that this will happen. The talk of a vote of 
no confidence which is going on here, of removing 
Adenauer from power, is whistling in the dark. 
For the Opposition to get the necessary two-thirds 
majority some of the Christian Democrats would 
have to vote against the Chancellor, and as things 
stand such a move is unbelievable. 

The tragedy of Germany, now and always, |S 
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that there are just as many honourable men here 
as elsewhere, but they have less influence on public 
affairs than in any other civilised country. There 
are deep historical causes for this but the imme- 
diate reason is always the same: they do not be- 


lieve anything they do or say will affect the issue. 
Power is a force like Love, or Faith, which has 
its own laws, so that anyone mysteriously in 
Power, as in Love or in a state of Grace, simply is 
so; and there is nothing to be done but wait. 


Reaction in Buganda 


By T. BR. MM. 


GANDA’s problem is African disunity. The 

Federation’s is white supremacy. There is, 
therefore, no analogy to be drawn between the 
troubles in the two areas, although riots and 
arrests, emergencies and banishments must look 
deceptively similar at a distance. Uganda could be 
a second Ghana by now if it could have produced 
a national movement broadly based enough to 
command confidence or a national leader of 
anywhere near the calibre of Kwame Nkrumah. 
That it cannot is Uganda’s misfortune, due to 
the Europeans’ nineteenth-century habit of draw- 
ing arbitrary lines on a map, surrounding wholly 
discrepant tribes, indigenous political systems and 
ethnic groups, and calling the result a country. 
But it is hard to forgive those Uganda politicians 
who are now exploiting these differences for 
reasons of Baganda tribal separatism, frustrated 
personal ambition or fuddled good intentions. 
These appear to be the main constituents of the 
National Freedom Movement (alias Uganda 
National Movement), though the Buganda court, 
with characteristic deviousness, is keeping its part 
in the association dark. It is certainly not a 
national movement. It is not clear that it repre- 
sents anyone except a minority among the 
Baganda; it has no positive programme; and it 
is the work of a mixed bundle of malcontents who 
cannot fit into the established and progressive 
political life of the country. 

Colonial Office policy is to develop Uganda as 
‘a predominantly African country with adequate 
safeguards for minorities.’ The minorities are 
50,000 Asians—some of them _ exceedingly 
wealthy. There are no white settlers and no ques- 
tion of a continuing European domination. Sir 
Andrew Cohen, in five years which set the coun- 
try firmly on the road to representative African 
self-government, developed African local govern- 
ment to a marvellously high standard of efficiency 
and responsibility. District Commissioners are 
advisers to the African Councils in most of 
Uganda, with no power to command, and, though 
some of them found the change hard to accept 
at first, it has been successful. His policy, and 
his successor’s, is to introduce by gradual stages 
an electoral system founded on this sure basis, 
So that the present largely appointed Legislative 
Council may evolve into a representative elected 
chamber, and cabinet government, based on the 
popular vote, may replace the present system of 
Ministers nominated by the government. Today 
just over half the Council of fifty-four sitting 
members are Africans. Only ten are directly 
elected, a few more represent local councils, the 
feémainder are appointed by the Governor. There 
are nine Asians and twenty Britons, largely 
80vernment officials. Of the twelve senior 
Ministers, three are Africans, one Asian, the rest 
British civil servants; of five junior Ministers, two 
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are African. This is a long way from self- 
government, but it is rather different from Sir 
Roy Welensky’s pride. in his one African Under- 
Secretary and handful of African Federal Party 
MPs elected by a mainly European electorate. 

Uganda is on the road to representative govern- 
ment and, even if (as some Africans and Euro- 
peans believe—wrongly, I think; it is only 
ham-fistedness and timidity in a highly intractable 
situation that gives the impression) Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd would like to go into reverse and revive the 
idea of a Kenya-dominated white-supremacy East 
African Federation, this could not be done. The 
advances of the past ten years, and Sir Andrew 
Cohen’s work, have created an_ irreversible 
change whose conclusion can only be representa- 
tive self-government. The African representatives 
are not ‘stooges’ of the government who have 
earned the contempt of the African but fiery, pas- 
sionate men who, having got a foothold, would 
prove very hard to dislodge. Uganda Hansard is a 
diet of paprika and chillis compared with the 
Rhodesian plum-duff of the Federal Parliament. 
The question is not whether representative self- 
government will come, but when. 

What is holding it up is the refusal of the 
Baganda to collaborate. They are one-fifth of the 
population of the country. They evolved an 
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unusually highly organised system of government 
and kingship before the Arabs and British came 
to Africa. The Kabaka claims that his lineage is 
as long as Queen Elizabeth II's. They have always 
thought that they were, as Sir Harry Johnston 
put it, ‘a length of black cloth and a mile’s run 
ahead of the other tribes.’ Today their tribal 
exclusiveness is being played on by the small 
reactionary set of the Kabaka’s courtiers who 
have strong vested interests both of money and of 
power in maintaining a tottering feudal monarchy 
in Buganda. Ostensibly because they refuse to 
recognise the British right to preside over consti- 
titutional change, but actually because they are not 
prepared to merge any of Buganda’s autonomous 
individuality in the wider nation unless they are 
sure they can dominate it, they have refused to 
participate in direct elections or fill the Baganda 
seats in the Legislative Council; and thus the ad- 
vance to self-government is held up. 

These are the forces manipulating the NFM to 
promote instability. (It is sad to see that sincere 
man Mr. Eridadi Mulira caught up in these toils, 
and one hopes that when he understands what it 
is all about he will, with his usual moral courage, 
give it up.) The British have in the past been 
maddeningly slow and infuriatingly patronising, 
but responsibility for delay now rests securely 
with the Baganda oligarchy. Their people support 
them for traditional reasons—the Kabaka is semi- 
divine—and would just as gladly follow a lead 
in the opposite direction. 

The best hope for the future is the Uganda 
Congress Party, which, after a very chequered 
history, has crystallised into a spare, realistic 
group of sensible nationalists, prepared to sit in 
the Legislative Council and work with the British 
for independence. If they act wisely, they may 
emerge as a true national movement. They will 
deserve all our support. 


The Death of Diplomacy 


By Our Correspondent 


SELECT band of Western journalists here was 
Abie to celebrate the beginning of the fifth 
week of the conference with a visit to East Berlin 
by specially chartered aeroplane. They were the 
guests of the East German Government, and, as 
things turned out, had a much more varied week- 
end than their colleagues who remained in 
Geneva. The object of this generosity was to ‘give 
a background to the conference in Geneva’; it 
ran to a flying visit to the new steelworks settle- 
ment of ‘Stalinstadt’ on the River Oder (‘the first 
real Socialist town in Germany’), while one or 
two of the party managed to see some’ Bertolt 
Brecht at an East German theatre. In between, 
everybody saw government spokesmen, three 
times, and heard yet more about revanchism and 
militarism in West Germany. One of the jour- 
nalists, a Dutchman who had been in three 
separate Nazi concentration camps, explained 
that those who had felt the weight of the jack- 
boots know all about the dangers of German 
militarism and, furthermore, did not require 
Germans to explain the matter to them. 

The subject of the division of Berlin was also 
touched on, and the East Germans complained 
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bitterly about the difficulties of a divided city, 
especially in town planning and water supply. 
The suggestion that the Western plan for a 
unified but ‘occupied’ city obviated this led to 
some interesting cross-examination, which finally 
resulted in the statement that rather than see this 
they would prefer a city more or less permanently 
divided. Asked if the East Germans were, there- 
fore, prepared to sacrifice practical considerations 
to political expediency, the answer was an un- 
mistakable ‘yes,’ which, for once, was pleasantly 
unequivocal. It was also made quite clear to the 
journalists that the East German Government did 
not propose to wait until the Federal Republic 
had ‘completed their atomic rearmament’ in 1961 
in order to complete a separate peace treaty with 
the Eastern bloc. 

In Geneva, meanwhile, after five weeks’ 
‘negotiating’ the Russians are still fresh, the very 
models of modern professional optimists. An 
interesting feature of the proceedings is that the 
Russians have been relatively gentlemanly: the 
speeches of Gromyko drip with careful polite- 
ness. It has been left to the East Germans to 
provide the vituperation, and the lies. This is one 
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of their chores in the Communist bloc: they will 
have to carry out the Goebbels propaganda tac- 
tics, so that the Russians can appear rather well 
behaved by comparison. The latest episode has 
been a particularly revolting personal attack upon 
Mr. Herter. 

A conference in the classical sense is something 
in which everybody tries to. see what he can 
get out of the other. As matters move along, 
there is a certain give and take and eventually 
something is agreed to, the dismemberment of a 
country or the division of spoils. This affair is 
completely different. The Russians make a speech, 
and the West protest. The Russians make another 
speech, putting the same point in slightly different 
form. Blandly assuming that theirs is the only 
proposition to be considered, they continue to 
hammer on the same point, changing a word here 
and a sentence there. Slowly and steadily, as with 
a political prisoner, they grind away, hoping to 
wear down resistance. One day (their attitude is) 
these silly people will give up, sign the confession, 
and a quick trial can be held, with Mr. Gromyko 
and delegation as judge, jury and prosecuting 
counsel. 

From all this, it must follow that the Western 
side is on the defensive; and so_ they 
are. They have been so from the very first day. 
Mr. Lloyd, with his experience in Parliament and 
at the Bar, has done very well in what there has 
been of the ‘cut and thrust of debate’-—better than 
his Wesiern colleagues—but he is very much in 
the position of a defending counsel doing the 
very best for a client of whose chances he is not 
too sure. 

It is tempting to imagine that if only we had 
one of the diplomatic giants of yesteryear with 
us, all would be well. The Russians, those terrible 
negotiators, would be put in their place, and we 
would regain the initiative. This is wishful think- 
ing. When war could be considered the con- 
tinuation of policy, there was some point in 
negotiation of the classical type, because most 
words were backed with threat of force. This is 
no longer so. Everybody, even in Geneva, is 
agreed that war would get nobody anywhere. No 
progress can be made in negotiation, therefore, 
because nobody is quite convinced that anyone 
would fight. 

It might be that what we are witnessing here 
is the death of classical diplomacy. We have 
reached nuclear stalemate; from the feeling in 
Geneva, we have reached a diplomatic stalemate 
as well. 
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The Parliament of Plots 


By PETER 


In his delightful reminiscences, 
Claud Cockburn recalls the 
occasion when he fled from the 
employment of The Times into 
the more congenial arms of the 
Daily Worker, pursued by 
letters from Geoffrey Dawson; 
in the course of which that 
enigmatic editor was driven to 
remark, presumably as an in- 
ducement to Cockburn to stay, ‘I have always 
regarded The Times as a journal of the Left,’ 
adding, with characteristic caution, ‘though not, 
I think, of the extreme Left.’ I cannot help 
wondering what Dawson would have made of 
the furore which his old newspaper has caused 
—a furore of which a journal of the Left might 
well have been the begetter, but which has come 
oddly from the pillar of the Establishment which 
Delane’s Thunderer has long since become. 

It is typical of the strange state of politics in 
this country at the moment that no Member of 
Parliament has accepted the obvious explanation 
of the whole affair—namely, that the paper was 
short of a lead story, and overdressed a bit of 
speculation by its Political Correspondent. In any 
other paper, yes—but not in The Times. There- 
fore, the argument runs, there must have been 
a deep-laid plot somewhere. If this Parliament 
ever gets a nickname, it should surely be called 
the Parliament of Plots. The Bank Rate Plot, the 
Sticky Labels Plot, Mr. Hurry’s Plot, Sir William 
Haley’s Plot, and now Mr. Clore’s devastating 
Plot against the workers’ beer—it is on these 
matters, rather than on others of rather more 
moment, that Her Majesty’s Opposition have con- 
centrated their fire. Those of us who sit silent on 
the Government back benches sometimes wonder 
whether Parliament has always been so deter- 
mined in the pursuit of the trivial. 

For this is no new development, so far as this 
Parliament is concerned. With the exception of 
Suez—and that did not last long in parliamentary 
terms—and the Rent Act, where the Labour 
Party was virtually forced by instinctive reaction 
into opposition, the major clashes in this Parlia- 
ment between the parties have been over things 
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which frankly did not matter tuppence. Mr. 
Harold Wilson and Colonel Lipton, for instance, 
seem to think that the Watney’s takeover bid is 
going to stir the people of this country to a frenzy 
of rage against the capitalist system; maybe it 
should, but I very much doubt if the average man 
cares at all whether he drinks his pint in a pub 
owned by Mr. Clore or one owned by Mr. Combe. 
(Though he would, I think, be a little distressed 
to find himself drinking it in one managed by 
Sir Brian Robertson, which seems to be the 
alternative which some Members of the Oppo- 
sition have in mind.) Indeed, the whole thing is 
regarded as something in the nature of a sporting 
event, coupled with a feeling of envy of those 
who were holding Watney’s shares at the right 
moment. 

All this makes me a bit sceptical when | hear 
people, like Leslie Hale last week, telling me that 
this Parliament is dead. One would expect a 
certain malaise at this stage in a Parliament's life, 
but in fact the present malaise seems to me to 
be no worse than at any other stage in the last 
four years, especially at this time of year, when 
the Derby is being run and Old Etonians are 
celebrating George III's birth or death or some- 
thing else connected with that batty old monarch, 
and the weather is fine and the business of the 
House is intolerably dull, as it always is towards 
the end of a session, when we are all clearing up. 
No: the question is not whether this Parliament 
is dead, but whether it ever was alive. 


It seemed to come to life at the time of Suez, 
but that was only a brief flicker. Before and 
since, it pursued its even course through four 
years, getting through a surprising amount of 
good work and the inevitable amount of bad. 
And, for the most part, this work has gone vir- 
tually unnoticed in the country outside. 


Parliament, in fact, has changed. We are all 
technicians now, and that may be no bad thing 
in a technological age. But people are not in- 
terested in other people’s technicalities, and so 
they are not interested in the minutiz of politics. 
We are put there to get on with that sort of 
thing and, so long as what we are doing does not 
impinge in any strictly personal fashion on theif 
lives or habits, they would not wish to interfere. 
They know that they can get in touch with us 
at any time to try to get their pension increased 
or to speed up the provision of a council house; 
they see us about the place, attending dinners 
and opening fétes. For the rest, we are doing 4 
technical job in a technical way, just like the 
man who mends the electric light. 


This is very galling for us, of course. We are 
no longer the great public figures we used t 
be, and the irritations of the job—which David 
Price so well expounded a fortnight ago—have 
little of the glamour left which used to compen 
sate for them. As people do not want to be 
bothered with the major issues, and as, in fact, 
the differences between the parties tend @ 
become more and more part of the technicalities 
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of the job, we are driven to make major issues 
out of minor ones in order to show that we 
are still on the job and to convince our sup- 
porters that the other side are villains of the 
deepest die in order to keep their interest up. 
Parliament, in fact, has not adjusted itself to its 
new role, and the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Procedure does not take us very much 
farther in that direction. 

One of the cries is ‘More general debates.’ But 
general debates in themselves are not very much 
use if the electorate is not interested in the sub- 
ject of them. New means are needed. One of the 
fundamental problems of the present time is the 
relationship of the nationalised industries, not so 
much to Parliament—although that is important 
—but to the people. The train service to my con- 
stituency is a source of constant irritation to my 
constituents. It is a major issue to them—and 
yet it is the one major issue on which I am de- 
barred from raising Questions in the House. And 


this, too, because of a technicality which people 
simply do not understand. A lot of the irritation 
people have with Parliament, and the apathy of 
Members themselves, arises from the apparent 
inefficiency of the machine rather than any 
hostility to Parliament itself. The management 
of the nationalised industries is a matter of far 
greater interest to the electorate than Watney’s 
beer or Haley’s Comet; yet we never discuss the 
former and we pursue with tremendous zeal hares 
started by the latter. No wonder people become 
indifferent to Parliament and to its Members. 

And yet the relationship between the indi- 
vidual Member and his constituents has probably 
never been closer. The potentialities for a revival 
of interest in parliamentary government in this 
country are all there. But it will take more than 
the Report of the Select Committee on Procedure 
to bring this revival about. Parliament is not dead, 
but sleepeth. Something pretty drastic is needed 
to wake it up. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 





€ LORD HAILSHAM has every 
= reason to be pleased that the 
{ two Blackpool stewards who 
} were prosecuted by _ the 
League of Empire Loyalists 
¥ for assault at last year’s Con- 
servative Party Conference 
oe §=60owere acquitted, but I am sorry 
that in his excitement at their acquittal he, of all 
people, should have allowed himself to say things 
which, considered objectively, are simply incor- 
rect. For one thing, the fact that the two stewards 
were vindicated of violence does not mean that 
everybody else was equally blameless. As a good 
lawyer, Lord Hailsham should be well aware of 
the difficulties involved in large gatherings such 
as Blackpool in identifying the guilty parties. 
From the ITN film, and from what reputable 
journalists wrote at the time, there can be no 
conceivable doubt that disgraceful violence was 
done at the Blackpool Conference. Yet Lord 
Hailsham could seriously say: ‘An 4ttempt was 
made . . . by some Left-wing influences hostile 
to the [Conservative] Party to make out that the 
Conservative stewards were guilty of undue 
violence’ (my italics). In fact, some of the jour- 
nalists concerned could by no conceivable exer- 
cise of the imagination be said to be Left-wing, 
and if Lord Hailsham really believes that the 
allegations of violence were the invention of the 
Left he must be suffering from a particularly 
Virulent form of political paranoia. 


* * * 


LORD HAILSHAM is also, I fear, misinformed if 
he thinks that American experience with pay-as- 
you-view television ‘has not so far proved encour- 
aging.” PAYV has never been tried in America— 
hor, so far as I am aware, anywhere else. Perhaps 
Lord Hailsham was thinking of the experiment 
Made in an American township of piping-in old 
films which viewers could watch for a monthly 
rental. This was certainly a failure; but it is not 
What the pay-as-you-view advocates are asking 
for here. PAYV (or PTV, as I see some people 
are calling it) would enable the viewer to pay for 
dividual programmes—as it might be the Grand 


National, or My Fair Lady: a new film, or an 
opera from Covent Garden. It would have the 
advantage of letting viewers see what they want 
to see, and not what the rampart of quivering 
jelly or Detergo thinks suitable for them; and it 
would also mean that the promoters of and per- 
formers in the cultural and sporting events would 
be vastly better paid as well as better served by the 
medium. 
* * * 

I CANNOT SEE wHy the Government should be 
cool to the idea of a NATO Court of Justice. 
The proposal, which is not new, has now been 
taken a stage further by the Atlantic Congress; a 
study group is to investigate new methods of 
settling disputes, of which a NATO court would 
be one. What have we to lose? Assume such a 
court is established and gives verdicts in our 
favour—well and good. If it looks like giving 
adverse verdicts, why, we can always invoke the 
precedent from the International Court of Justice 
in 1957, when the United Kingdom withdrew 
from jurisdiction ‘any question which in the 
opinion of the United Kingdom affects the 
national security of the United Kingdom or of 
its dependent territories.’ The great advantage of 
this method is that it prevents foreigners from 
having any say in which cases should, and which 
should not, be brought before the court; ‘national 
security’ is a good, vague term which can be 
twisted to mean exactly what we want it to mean. 
And in case any stupid Members of Parliament 
or weekly papers—who are perpetually asking 
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that there should be honour among thieves— 
object, the Foreign Office can always wait, as it 
did in 1957, for Parliament to go into recess before 
reporting a withdrawal from the Court's juris- 
diction. The sooner we help to set up a court 
on these terms, I should have thought, the better. 

* * + 
I AM GLAD TO HEAR from the Hulton Press that 
they have no intention of ceasing to publish 
Lilliput. About three months ago The Times and 
other newspapers reported that Odhams had 
made an offer for Hultons, and that the directors 
of Hultons intended to accept it; since that time 
Fleet Street has not unnaturally been speculating 
on the future of the Hulton magazines. In his 
Spectator article last week Patrick Campbell ex- 
pressed the fear that this gallant little veteran 
might be considered expendable ‘in the Arma- 
geddon that is approaching between the giant 
publishing combines’; the lesson of the recent past 
has been that such magazines, even when they 
have something distinctive to offer, may find 
themselves eased out of existence by the exacting 
requirements of the mass-circulation war. So it 
is good news that Lilliput, at least, will continue. 

* o* . 
TALKING TO A Conservative businessman a few 
weeks ago I was interested to hear him assert 
that the Government had now only one thing to 
worry about: not the gold reserves nor the 
summit, but the railways. His argument was that 
in its desire to put the railways ‘on a business 
footing’—i.e., subsidy-free—the Government 
would be tempted to allow an increase in fares 
and freight rates which, apart from their un- 
popularity, would open the door to inflation again, 
on a scale just sufficient to tip the electoral 
balance. To talk of ‘a business footing’ is on the 
face of it absurd: the railways are a dying method 
of transport, and there is not the least chance of 
their ever again being made to pay their way, 
however much capital is poured into them. Their 
collapse will, of course, be delayed by the expedi- 
ents now being adopted, dieseling and electrifica- 
tion; but the money would be far better spent 
on the roads, and with brighter prospect of a profit 
—in the shape of saved time and fuel. 

* * ~ 
THE MOST WIDELY REPORTED feature of the Metro- 
politan Police Commissioner’s instructions to the 
police this week was that they ought to be friendly 
in their manner to motorists. What struck me as 
being a good deal more important was his re- 
minder that their job was to prevent accidents, 
assist the free flow of traffic and enforce the 
traffic law—in that order. If putting first things 
first—and third things third—treleases for more 
socially valuable duties those strapping young 
men in uniform who are at present employed in 
strolling along, notebook in hand, looking for 
technical offences, Sir Joseph Simpson will earn 
the gratitude of motorists—and the ingratitude of 
criminals. It would be better still, of course, if 
he had taken the opportunity of coming out in 
favour of the Chief Constable of Nottingham’s 
plan to set up a corps of traffic wardens. Two 
of the three police functions listed by Sir Joseph 
can be fulfilled perfectly well by men of the 
age and authority of those, say, in the Corps of 
Commissionaires, leaving younger and fitter men 
to do the jobs that almost every police force in 
the country is too short-handed to do properly. 
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Even traffic-law enforcement presents no real 
difficulty: the wardens could be given the powers 
of special constables and they could report 
offenders to the regular police. 


* ” * 


IN WEDNESDAY’S leading article The Times has 
answered every question except the important 
one: why it allowed a piece of second-hand specu- 
lation to be printed as a news story. Sir William 
Haley’s excuse that it was the most interesting 
article in the paper (he can say that again) really 
will not do: if The Times were to publish what 


Presidential 


_ Americans describe an uncertain future 
event as a ‘horse race,’ Never in modern 
American history has there been a pre-presidential 
campaign that has more of the air of a horse race 
than that which is being waged today. Of course, 
the nominating conventions are over a year ahead, 
the election nearly seventeen months ahead, but 
in the country and still more in Washington the 
smell of gunpowder is in the air, It is not only 
that President Eisenhower cannot, thanks to the 
twenty-third amendment, run again; everyone 
knows that he wouldn’t if he could. The 
Administration, so the Washington tone reveals, 
is gently dying. The physical death of Mr. Dulles 
only underlined the political mortality of the 
Eisenhower regime. It is old, tired, in many ways 
marking time. True, the President’s stock is 
higher than it was in the panicky Sputnik fall of 
1957, His stand against inflation, against 
‘Democratic’ spending, is a solid ground of appeal 
to the country; and, as the Recession recedes, the 
demand that Congress do something dwindles 
from a roar to a whisper. Nevertheless, in the 
political fever belt that is Washington, eyes, ears, 
hearts, heads are all adjusted to the time-scale 
of the election of 1960 and, as the flood of visiting 
statesmen that pours into California makes mani- 
fest, the battle is on. 
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goes on in the Saudi-Arabian harems and publish 
it as their lead news story it would be interesting, 
but this would hardly justify The Times publishing 
it. But I am glad to see The Times saying that 
there could be no greater affront to readers ‘than 
that, under the cloak of serving them, it was really 
pursuing some private ends, engaging in political 
manceuvres.’ A pity The Times did not think of 
this in 1938; and why, incidentally, if The Times 
boasts of this business as a nine days’ wonder, did 
it publish no news or letters about it during the 


i 9? 
nine days? PHAROS 


Horse Race 


BROGAN LOS ANGELES 


And here we come to the first paradox. Nothing 
is easier to demonstrate, on paper, than that the 
Republicans can’t win. Dr. Gallup tells us that this 
is the opinion of a majority of Republicans, 
and, of course, it is the opinion of much more than 
a majority of the Democrats. But a lot of 
Democrats feel and fear that they can lose. Talk- 
ing to people of all types from United States 
Senators and local legislators to farmers, taxi- 
drivers, even to one or two barmen (what sacrifices 
science imposes), one gets no impression of 
Democratic over-confidence or even of confi- 
dence. As the editor of an important paper put it 
to me, all the figures point one way and yet, and 
yet! 

There is, for instance, the historical record of 
Republican failure to overcome the status of 
minority party imposed on them by the Depres- 
sion and FDR. Out of the last fifteen biennial 
congressional elections, the Republicans have won 
two. Triumphantly re-electing President Eisen- 
hower in 1956, they failed to recapture Congress 
lost in 1954; and in 1958, the Democrats were 
swept in by a tide almost as high as that which 
ratified the first administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936. It is the same story in local 
elections, in Chicago and Baltimore, in New York 
and in Connecticut, in California (now the second 
most populous State) and in Iowa. The Republicans 
have all the look of a party not merely threatened 
but, deprived of the Eisenhower magic, doomed to 
as frustrating an existence as the Democrats led 
in the early part of this century. American 
political history suggests that at any given time 
there is less a two-party system than a two-and-a- 
half-party versus a one-and-a-half-party system. 
And the Democrats are, today, the natural 
majority. 

Wise Republicans know this and try desperately 
to remake the Republican image so that the young 
are not naturally alienated from a party that can 
be made to appear to have learned nothing from 
the days of Herbert Hoover—or of William 
McKinley. But not all Republicans are wise. Many 
believe (I meet this type all the time) that nothing 
but a series of accidents prevented and prevents 
the right-thinking majority from rallying to the 
good old cause of conservative Republicanism. 
This nostalgia for a mythical ‘legitimate’ Republi- 
can government has found expression in the aston- 
ishing monument to Senator Taft that now stands 
outside the Capitol. If the Old Guard couldn’t 
élect Taft, they can commemorate the man who 
should have been President of the United States 
and would have been if various slick operators 
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masquerading as Republicans had not put over 
Wendell Willkie, Governor Dewey and General 
Eisenhower. These views seem to me to be absurd, 
but they are widespread among potent and rich 
Republicans, men who have not forgotten or for- 
given ‘that Man’ and still think and speak of FDR 
as good Asquithians thought (and think) of 
Lloyd George. These people can’t win; given their 
head they can make a Republican defeat certain, 
but there they are; and they are for Mr. Nixon. He 
is not their ideal—no living politician of national 
stature is—but Mr. Nixon is the best they can get, 
and is endeared to them by the threat of another 
New York-Wall Street blitz putting over Governor 
Rockefeller. With things as they are at present, the 
regular Republicans of all stripes, the working 
politicians of all regions (including many in New 
York) prefer Mr. Nixon to Mr. Rockefeller, who 
is not only a newcomer, an amateur, coming into 
the game late and at the top, but who is, in the 
eyes of the faithful, no better than a New Dealer. 
It looks like Mr. Nixon for the nomination at 
this moment, so it seems in his own State of 
California, where all politically minded people are 
either resolutely for the Vice-President or prone 
to compare him unfavourably with Benedict 
Arnold or Mr. Khrushchev. 

But if the Republican picture at this moment is 
plain, perhaps deceptively plain, the Democratic 
picture looks like the Japanese film version of 
Macbeth. Figures loom in the mist, in the rain; 
soothsayers are in incessant demand; and the 
augurs are too busy to smile. First of all, there is 
the odd fact that all the leading contenders are 
Senators. Nothing seemed better established than 
that the Senate was a bad place to run from. Only 
one Senator has been elected straight from the 
upper House in this century, and he was Warren 
Gamaliel Harding (absit omen). The Governor's 
Mansion, especially the New York Governor's 
Mansion, was the best launching-pad on the way 
to the White House. There are plenty of Demo- 
cratic Governors from important and populous 
States. California has one in Mr. ‘Pat’ Brown. (As 
is the case with Mrs. ‘Pat’ Nixon, the name ‘Pat’ is 
an additive, as the gasoline dealers put it!) There 
are Democratic Governors in Michigan, New 


Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, indeed in most States of the 
Union. But all of the obvious Democratic 


Governors have two strikes on them. Several are 
Catholics, one is a Jew. Governor Mennen 
Williams in Michigan, with an unparalleled record 
as a vote-getter, is in financial trouble. None of 
the Governors looks a possible at this moment, 
not even Governor Brown. 

That leaves the Senators. There is a theory that 
the prominence of the Senators reveals an Ametri- 
can concentration on foreign affairs with which 
Senators have a lot todo and Governors, officially, 
fothing. It is Mr. Walter Lippmann’s belief that 
foreign policy will be the main issue next year. I 
agree with Mr. Lippmann and add that, as far asI 
can judge by random but wide sampling, under 
the Dulles ice-cap various atomic submarines 
were moving and will soon be surfacing. The 
questions of China, of atomic testing, of military 
aid to various marginal powers, of the simple 
Dulles black-and-white view of the world that ' 
still official doctrine, are full of explosive force. 
But so far no candidate is officially committed t0 
any bold views on any of these issues and, at the 
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MERCURY, the winged messenger, had self-propelled 
sandals which carried him across land and sea with 
the rapidity of the wind. As if being Postmaster-General to 
the gods was not enough he also became patron of all the games. 
That this patronage extends to Dunlop there can be no 
doubt. For Dunlop sports equipment is blessed with all 
that is needed for success. Champions at tennis, golf, 
squash and badminton have used it for many 
years past, including clubs, bats, balls, footwear, 
clothing. And millions enjoy the use of these and 
other kinds of sports equipment in the Dunlop range 
e during their leisure hours. 


Thus Dunlop, pioneer in rubber, leader in plastics 
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moment, it is a question of personalities rather 
than of policies. 

One personality leads all the rest. On paper, 
Senator Kennedy is unbeatable. I have sampled 
reactions to his recent tours of the country, and 
he and his team have done a wonderful selling 
job (comparing well with much less successful 
tours d'horizon by his rivals). Senator Kennedy 
is young, thought to be dazzlingly attractive by 
vast numbers of women voters (and as Bagehot 
reminded us, women are half of the human race 
and now of the electorate). He has a brilliant war 
record, can talk to eggheads as well as heads 
straight from the beauty parlour. He has ideas on 
domestic and in foreign affairs—and yet . . . 

He is young, too young say his enemies. He 
didn’t come out against McCarthy, say others. 
He doesn’t look like a President (I don’t know 
quite what this means, but that is what they say). 
And—and this is the real obstacle—he is a Catho- 
lic. ‘A vast number of people will never vote for a 
Catholic, but they won't say so; they'll give some 
other reason’—so a shrewd friend of mine put it. 
Professor A. M, Schlesinger, Senior, has declared, 
with all his great authority, that anti-Catholicism 
is the oldest American political tradition. Among 
the eggheads, the Church is suspect and unpopu- 
lar, whereas in Al Smith’s time it was rather 
popular. I suspect that a widespread dislike of 
Cardinal Spellman (not confined to Protestants) 
hurts Senator Kennedy. It may be, as a Jewish 
friend of mine put it, that ‘anti-Catholicism is the 
anti-Semitism of the intellectuals.’ But there is in 
the South and elsewhere a great popular distrust of 
Rome, almost up to the Portadown level. And the 
politicians don’t know how the public Will react. 
A Catholic friend of mine insists that the com- 
parison with Al Smith is meaningless. Millions 
were passionately for Al. Millions were passion- 
ately against him. ‘Nobody is hot for or against 
Jack.’ It was impossible to bar Al Smith in 1928; 
it won't, so the argument runs, be impossible to 
bar Senator Kennedy in 1960. If he doesn’t make 








‘We've tried hard to break him of it, 


it in the first ballot or two he is out. So the wise 
money talks. 

The others? Senator Symington owes most of 
his importance to the possible support of Mr. 
Truman; but Senator Symington, somehow or 
other, does not excite much interest. He may be 
right about the defence follies of the Eisenhower 
administration but few seem to mark him. More 
serious for Senator Symington is the belief that 
a very smart operator, Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
of Texas, is out for the nomination. Politicians 
have a superstitious awe of Senator Johnson, and 
are ready to believe that he can do anything, but 
I can’t see how any Southerner can be nominated, 
at any rate as long as Mississippi is in the Union 
and can be relied on to shock those parts of the 
United States which still think that Lee surren- 
dered to Grant and not vice versa. Senator 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, has devoted admirers 
and zealous and capable workers, but it is said that 
he talks too much and that his support comes from 
the millions who are still ‘mad about Adlai.’ 

The amount of Stevenson support that I have 
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encountered has been the biggest surprise of my 
ten weeks in America. ‘If he hadn’t run in 1956, 
he’d be a natural in 1960.’ ‘The Senators will 
knock each other out and then they'll turn to 
Adlai.’ ‘He's the only candidate who has people 
really positively for him.’ Yet Mr. Stevenson has 
been beaten twice. ‘He's not a new face,’ said a 
veteran. And so it goes. I don’t even see in a glass 
darkly, but I believe that Senator Kennedy would 
beat Mr. Nixon if nominated, but not that he will 
be nominated, I think that Governor Rockefeller 
would have a good chance of beating Senator 
Kennedy if he got the nomination, but probably 
he won't. I see no dark horse in the far or middle 
distance. In a deadlock, Mr. Stevenson might be 
turned to with relief if not excessive hope. If Mr. 
Nixon's visit to Moscow is a sucess, he will be a 
lot stronger with the new voters than he seems 
to be at the moment. Almost any Republican can 
beat Senator Johnson, and so it goes. 

And remember these are prophecies from a man 
who bet $10 on Governor Dewey late on election 
night, 1948, when Mr. Truman had already won. 


The Swedish Plan 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE formation of the Common Market of the 

Six central countries of continental Europe, 
and the collapse of the negotiations for a Free 
Trade Area of all Western European countries, 
have left not only Britain but all the countries out- 
side the Six face to face with a very serious threat. 
All of them, if left in isolation to face the threat 
of exclusion from this very important market, 
will be in for a very hard time. There has been 
pretty general agreement, therefore, that some- 
thing must be done to restore the situation. Briefly, 
there are two alternatives—either to build some- 
thing bigger than the Common Market by creat- 
ing a great trading area on the lines of the so- 
called Strasbourg Plan, of which both the 
countries of Europe and the countries of the 
Commonwealth would be members, offering a 
market to the countries of Europe in the Com- 
monwealth and to the countries of the Common- 
wealth in Europe: or to build a counter-organisa- 
tion to the Six within Europe—a Free Trade Area 
of the countries that are not members. of the 
Common Market, that is to say, the three Scandi- 
navian countries, Britain, Switzerland, Austria and 
Portugal. It is this latter plan that is now being put 
forward by the Swedes, naturally not as sensitive 
as we are to the importance of the Commonwealth. 
The Swedes propose reductions of tariffs between 
the Scandinavian countries and Britain more rapid 
and leading more rapidly to complete free trade 
than those envisaged in the Common Market. In 
any event, and whether Britain joins in or not, 
it seems likely that the Scandinavian countries 
will before long create a customs union among 
themselves. 

These proposals are still at a very tentative 
stage. Much about them is uncertain. It is not 
certain whether Denmark, with her exports of 
food ‘both to Great Britain and to Germany, 
will on balance prefer to join such an area or 
prefer to join the Six. The latest statements of the 
Danish Prime Minister were studiously non- 





committal. It is not certain what relations Switzer- 
land, with her voluntary tradition of neutrality, 
or Austria, with the Russians on her borders and 
committed to neutrality by international treaty, 
will wish to have with such an area. And Portugal 
is geographically and culturally so far removed 
from the other potential members that if she 
joined she would be rather like those ‘parts of 
Flint’ which one finds anomalously cropping up 
in the maps in the middle of other counties of 
Wales. 

We cannot, until we know a great deal more 
about details, decide whether it is wise to favour 
such a scheme. But at least we should understand 
that if it is adopted it may well lead to much graver 
consequences than are commonly understood. All 
history shows that nations cannot have exception- 
ally preferential economic relations with one 
another and yet continue to maintain completely 
independent political sovereignty. In this modern 
age of social services, quotas and subsidies there 
are a hundred and one ways of influencing the 
flow of trade other than by crude tariffs. If there 
is to be genuine free trade between a body of 
nations, then there must be complicated and 
detailed agreements on which practices are to be 
permitted and which forbidden; nor are such 
agreements of much value unless there is a judicial 
authority to enforce them; nor can the judicial 
authority be effective unless there is a political 
authority to modify such arrangements as prove 
unworkable. In short, ‘this new Free Trade Area 
of Britain and the Scandinavian countries will 
either prove to be an exercise in hot air or, like 
the‘German .Zollverein of the last century, it will 
inevitably develop from an economic into 2 
political unit—into something, whatever its 
precise form, like a federal union of Northern 
Europe. It is not easy to see how the Swedes 
will ‘be able to continue their traditional policy 
of neutrality if all their partners are members of 
NATO. It is not easy to see how the bonds of the 
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Commonwealth can fail to be weakened, if the 
Commonweath should be outside this area and the 
British within it. 

The Swedes, it is only fair to say, specifically 
deny any wish to build a counter-bloc to the Six; 
and no doubt they are sincere. But such organisa- 
tions, if they develop at all, develop according to 
the laws of their own logic rather than according 
to the wishes of their originators. On the BBC 
recently, for instance, Mr. Baklund, the Swedish 
Director of Information, recommended the plan 
to the British with the argument that today 
Germany sells more to Sweden than she does to 
France and Italy combined, and that it would be 
worth Britain’s while to obtain access to that 
Swedish market at preferential terms over those 
given to the Germans. One can see how that argu- 
ment might appeal to the British, but the Germans 
will find it unwelcome. 


T do not say that such a Northern European 
union is necessarily a bad thing. Yet it would be 
ironical if such a development should take place 
in Northern Europe at the same time there 
happens to be a similar development in the coun- 
tries of the Six—so that the main result of the 
movement for European unity would be a Europe 
irrevocably divided in two. We may find ourselves 
compelled to consider the Swedish plan, for we 
cannot afford to stand alone; but surely, if it is in 
any way possible, it is far better to build some- 
thing bigger than, and inclusive of, the Common 
Market. There are many difficulties in the way of 
establishing this larger unit, but the recent con- 
ference of the Institute of International Affairs in 
New Zealand showed that the Commonwealth is 
anxious to explore its possibilities. It would be a 
pity if we committed ourselves irrevocably to 
another plan before it has been fully explored. 


Flushed With Pride 


By DAVID MILLWOOD 


THey knew all about me in 
New York. ‘You're the guy 
who's got a lavatory like Buck- 
ingham Palace.’ It was the same 
in Boston, in Washington, DC, 
in St. Petersburgh, Florida, in 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago and a town 
of less than 15,000 in the Tennessee cotton 
country. Someone had read about me, and always 
in the same connection. 

The story of my fame begins with my younger 
son, Christopher, running to me from the bath- 
room, crying: “Daddy, pull the chain fgr me!’ 
He was only four and he couldn’t reach it. 
We had the typical overhead tank-and-chain 
unit: noisy, constantly leaking water in the pan 
and requiring the special skill of a regular user 
to make it flush. It never flushed for guests. 

When we came to design our own house we 
asked the architect about alternatives. You could 
have a low-level suite, he said—no chain but a 
tank behind the pan—or a flush valve. This, the 
most modern, neat and efficient device of all, 
was about the size and shape of a half-pound 
jam-jar and fitted on the pipe behind the pan. It 
was used universally on ships and was popular 
in America and many other countries. ‘That's for 
us,’ we said. 

Our house was built with two w.c.s, one up 
and one down. A few weeks after we had moved 
in, a cheerful inspector from the Metropolitan 
Water Board called. When he saw our flush valves, 
he shook his head. ‘You'll have to take them out. 
They're against the Board’s regulations. They 
waste water.’ But I had been into all that before 
| installed them, I explained. ‘Why should I take 
them out if they have been proved to be more 
efficient?’ I was told I would have to be reported. 

The Board’s first letters were courteous but 
firm. They all said, in essence: these things waste 
water; take them out. I replied with test statistics, 
guaranteed not to use more than the statutory 34 
gallons per flush and promised that the valves 
would be available for inspection at all times. The 
Board ignored my offer and threatened to cut off 
My water supply unless I obeyed, This didn’t 





worry me very much for IT knew that other Lon- 
don suburban householders used flush valves. I 
knew that several private firms, factories, West 
End hotels and at least one London hospital had 
them. And I knew the Queen had them at Buck- 
ingham Palace. So I explained my problem to a 
friend on a national Sunday paper. 

That weekend six million or so readers were 
informed that an attractive, twenty-five-year-old 
mother of two was beleaguered in the smallest 
room of her suburban house by Water Board 
bureaucrats. Letters came from cranks and sym- 
pathisers. Friends—and complete strangers— 
called to see what all the fuss was about and to 
press the illegal levers. ‘Good luck!’ they all said. 
‘Keep at it!’ I did. I wrote for support to other 
flush-valve offenders, to the League for Civil 
Liberties, to Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith of the 
Health Ministry, who was also our MP, to other 
MPs, other newspapers, to everyone I could think 
of. I even wrote to the Queen—and received a 
polite reply from a private secretary that Her 
Majesty could not be involved in the affair. 

William Warbey, the Labour MP, asked two 
Questions in the House of Commons; I recorded 
an interview for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany of America, gave interviews to everyone, 
from the Daily Telegraph (OWNER INTENDS 
TO KEEP VALVES) to the Daily Worker 
(QUEEN HAS THIS WHY NOT ME?) and 
fondly imagined that we had ’em licked. Then 
came a letter from the Board. Remove the valves 
within fourteen days or have your water cut off. 

As my wife pointed out, fighting for the rights 
of the individual was all very well, but what did 
the individual and his grubby individualist chil- 
dren do for water if the bureaucratic beasts cut 
it off? Neighbours answered that one. ‘We'll 
keep you supplied with buckets... .’ “Don't 
worry, old man, we'll run a hose from our kitchen 
tap to your roof tank. ... A practical friend 
brought round a T-shaped metal rod. ‘If they 
turn it off,’ he said, ‘you can turn it on again with 
this. Where’s your master valve?’ 

We surveyed the garden. No master valve. 
Only a sea of foot-high grass—no time for mow- 
ing when you're fighting a war. But after search- 
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ing around in front of the house, we found the 
master valve, made sure the rod fitted, then hid 
it. Two days to go now. What if we packed our 
bags and moved in with relatives for a few days? 
No, that would only postpone the issue. Then it 
struck me. Whoever the Board sent would turn 
off the supply only if he found the valves in use. 
Why not remove them just for his visit—and for 
any future visits? 

The porcelain lavatory pan in the downstairs 
w.c. has a spider’s-web pattern where I dropped 
the wrench into it. Otherwise, the removal opera- 
tion went according to plan. 

At 10 a.m. on the appointed day a moon-faced 
man on a bright red bicycle arrived, pulled off his 
cycle clips and marched to the front door. I 
invited him in, conducted him to both w.c.s. He 
peered at the gaps between pan and water pipe and 
grunted. He knew what game I was playing. ‘May 
I take it, sir, you are in course of complying with 
the Board’s instructions?’ 

This was the question I had been waiting for. I 
had my answer ready. ‘Just go back,’ I said, ‘and 
tell them what you found.’ When he left, we put 
back the valves. As I expected, there was a letter 
two days later noting with satisfaction that we had 
removed them and presuming we were in course 
of complying with the Board's instructions. That 
was the last we heard from the Board. 

When I told this story in the United States, I 
was often asked how I felt having fought and won 
my battle with the Board. And I would reply (the 
answer was always irresistible) that I was flushed 
with pride. 








Another 
redskin 
bit 

the dust 


verY schoolboy knows the dietary habits of 

the North American Indian. To an extent 
that bore no relation to the performance of any 
mere six-chambered revolver, what the Redskin 
bit was the dust. 

Benighted savage ! He had no one to tell him 
that earth is nasty without being nourishing; no 
one to point out that when you bake it, what you 
get is not a.loaf but, nine times out of ten, some 
sort of pot; no one to suggest that spreading 
marmalade on the milk jug is really a sheer waste 
of time. 

Thanks to western (as opposed to “ Western”) 
science, we now know we’ ve been right all along 
in preferring bread. In the average dict, bread and 
flour provide more energy, more protein, more 
iron and more of the two important vitamins By 
and niacin, than any other single food.* So it’s 
not only the cheapest basic food you can buy. 
It’s the best too. See that your family gets plenty 
of good fresh bread. 


*National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 

published by H.M.S.O. 

In 1956, bread and flour provided, in the avera, diet, 24.7% of 

the energy; 26.3% of the protein; 26.9% of the Vitamin By 

24.2% of the niacin; 23% of the iron. 
Note:—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milligrams. Niacin— 
not less than 1.60 milligrams. lron—not less than 1.65 
milligrams. 

ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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‘The most remarkable 


Countess Marion Dénhoff, Political 
Editor of Die Zeit, in her office in 
Hamburg. Below she tells why she 
reads—and quotes—The Observer. 





British newspaper of all” 


says the political editor of Die Zeit 


Countess Marion Dénhoff is political editor of 
the leading German weekly, Die Zeit. Asked 
why her paper so frequently (and so fully) 
quotes The Observer, she replies in words which 
deserve a paragraph to themselves. 


“To my mind,” she says, “The Observer is the most 
remarkable.British paper of all. Its straight report- 
ing, its reasoned and courageous opinions and its 
fresh, original handling of the news are as enlight- 
ening as they are indispensable to anyone in my 
kind of job. Frankly, I know of no newspaper that 


untangles the skein of world events with equal 
discernment and authority.” 

It is not common for the editor of a journal, 
itself influential, to write of a contemporary in such 
terms. But the quotability of The Observer is indeed 
a fact; the world’s press and the world’s political 
leaders constantly cite its opinions. 

Not only in Germany, but in all countries. Not 
only top journalists and politicians, but public men 
and women in many fields. Such people shape 


events. And a newspaper with that calibre of reader 


has great responsibilities—for what it thinks and 
says is likely to become news in its own right. 


More than two million readers in Britain 
would agree with Countess Dinhoff, both as 
an Editor and as a person, when she adds: 
‘*The very few Sundays I have had to go 
without The Observer just did not seem 
complete ...’’ 

How complete are yours, by the same 
reckoning? 

%* The Observer's political freedom (there’s 
an election coming) .. . * its news sense «+s 
* fashion sense . . . * coverage of books, 
plays, films, gardening, travel, and ideas .-« 
* coverage of sport . . . all these could be a 
godsend to you. *& Not to mention The Week, 
that masterly review of seven days. 

Order it through your newsagent—in time 
for this Sunday. 
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Why NATO? Desmond Donnelly, MP 
On Being a Member of Parliament 

Nigel Nicolson, MP, R. B. Thompson 
The Young Rebels F. Bowen Evans, Carl Bode 
‘Vice’ Prosecutions A.E. Dyson 
Scotland Today J.M. Reid, Ursula K. Duncan 
Leucotomy C.F.J. Baron 
The Derided Dr. Basil Lee 
Out of Print Frank G. Penney 
Mushrooms and Others William A. Proctor 
The Stage is Set Frank Sieverts 


Dr. Hugh Crichton-Miller 
Lieut.-Colonel R. F. Gore Browne 





WHY NATO? 

Sir.—Your leading article poses another and more 
important question, mentioned briefly by you in your 
reference to  Lieut.-Colonel Lort-Phillips’s The 
Logic of Defence. Daily it becomes more urgent to re- 
examine the whole basis of the British contribution 
to Western defence; and also to prick the bubble of 
Baldwinism that has settled on the argument like a 
huge soapsud. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lort-Phillips is dead right when he 
says that the only value of the deterrent is to deter 
and not to defend; and you are right when you say 
that the thick heads of the defence chiefs must be 
knocked together until they realise this. But my im- 
pression is that most of the professional defence 
chiefs agree with us—it is at the political level that 
the trouble arises. We have to begin with the Prime 
Minister, he is directly responsible for current 
British policy. We have got to realise that the chief 
thick head that needs knocking is Mr. Macmillan’s; 
and that of his muscular bell-hop, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, comes a close second. 

At present we are committed to the deterrent, and 
in my view rightly so, because it does deter others 
from attacking us with H-bombs. But also, enough 
is enough and both sides are within sight of nuclear 
sufficiency. The difficulty comes when we face the 
next question—how do we meet the possibility of -a 
major military threat which does not envisage the 
use of nuclear weapons? 

It is no answer to reply that Mr. Macmillan, or 
his successors, or the Americans will thereupon 
behave like hairy Samsons and pull down the pillars 
of civilisation as a reprisal. In those critical circum- 
stances—should they ever arise—the only way to keep 
the MacSamsons in their place will be to have proper 
conventional forces to meet the challenge. 

Ah—but that costs money! I can see MacSamson 
and Duncan Samson getting worried, as it is election 
year—just as Baldwin once did when asked to con- 
Sider the cost of defence. For my part, even in 
election year, I am prepared to advocate a shilling 
on the income tax as a small insurance against nuclear 
extinction, in a world in which conventional forces 
are a regrettable necessity; and until we arrive at the 
utopia of a disarmament agreement.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DESMOND DONNELLY 
House of Commons, SW1 


ON BEING A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

Sir,—When you become a Member of Parliament,’ 
Writes David Price, ‘you cease virtually to have 
any private life at all.” True or untrue? Untrue. 
‘You gradually lose touch with most of your outside 
friends’: untrue. “You can never plan your life from 
One week to the next’: untrue. ‘On five days a week 


you are doing well if you get home by eleven o’clock 
at night’: for five read two. ‘It takes a very strong 
marriage to survive the strain’: Good heavens! 
Allowing for essential expenses, an MP ‘is paid 
slightly less than a manual labourer’: a monstrous 
piece of special accountancy. ‘Members have no 
opportunity to think, to read, to converse, to travel 
or even to rest’: but these are their five main 
activities; they do little else. 

A legend is growing, the legend that MPs are de- 
pressed, overworked and unconcerned~- with the 
things that really matter, It isn’t true, but its reitera- 
tion will make it come true. Lively people will not 
enter the House of Commons if they think it dull. 
How can it be dull when almost anything that can 
happen to anyone is debatable in Parliament, when 
one associates daily with men who have great power 
in their hands, and when the place closes down com- 
pletely for five months in the year? A catalogue of 
lawyers’ or doctors’ grievances could be made to 
sound just as forbidding and with more reason: long 
hours, drudgery, ungrateful clients and patients, 
‘your time is not your own,’ cramped chambers and 
surgeries. But lawyers and doctors take these things 
in their stride. So does David Price, except when he 
is Out-tapering Taper. No back-bench Member has 
made better use of his opportunities than he has. 
He loves the place, and he finds it stimulating because 
he is himself a stimulating person. Why this pretence 
that he finds it almost intolerable? Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL NICOLSON 
House of Commons, SW1 

* 

Sir,—Further to your efforts to making Parliament a 
self-respecting body again, your readers may find the 
statements of the prospective Conservative candidate 
for Oxford in answer to a question by an American 
in a recent BBC First Meeting programme. 

The question related to the attitude of the candidate 
to his constituents and party on such a question as 
*‘Suez’—should he disagree with the party line. 

The prospective candidate said that he would -use 
privately all his persuasive powers to influence his 
colleagues and should the PM honour him by asking 
his opinion, he would give it. But should all these 
efforts prove vain, he would subordinate his private 
opinion to that of the majority of the party. 

Thus on a question of conscience resignation never 
crossed his mind: 

What is of interest, I think, is that when they heard 
of this three young English voters declared that such 
a candidate would not get their votes. They were all 
under thirty years of age. 

Wishing you success in your crusade.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. B. THOMPSON 
9 Kolonaki Square, Athens 


THE YOUNG REBELS 


Sir,—I am disturbed by the misleading innuendoes 
of Mr. Marius Bewley, who in your issue of June 
5 reviewed The Young Rebel in American Literature, 
the published version of a lecture series given in 1957 
at the American Embassy in London by five Ameri- 
cans and two Britons. 

It is fair enough for Mr. Bewley to suggest his 
own pet list of literary rebels and to make any com- 
ments he wishes concerning the scholarly merit of 
the lectures. That is not my concern. 

What I object to are Mr. Bewley’s statements that 
these lecturers ‘obviously had been restrained by 
warnings from the American Embassy,’ that the lec- 
tures served to make a group of artists ‘conform to 
a preconceived pattern devised by the United States 
Office of Information, and the absurd remark that 
‘the latitude of Whitman’s sexual views is clearly 
something the American State Department prefers to 
keep locked in its attaché case.” Mr. Bewley has cer- 
tainly allowed free rein to his imagination! 

His statements imply that in arranging these lec- 
tures, the American Government (State Department, 
American Embassy, United States Information Ser- 
vice and all!) got together a herd of trained seals, 
told them just what was wanted and just what was 
verboten, and in effect pre-censored the whole enter- 
prise. Can Mr. Bewley seriously believe this? 

The facts are that the lecturers were chosen 
because (as Mr. Bewley himself notes) ‘they are well- 
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known and competent scholars. in their. field’ and 
because they were available in Britain at the time, 
and by no other criteria. The series. was arranged 
locally and with no reference to the State Depart- 
ment. Secondly, the lecturers emphatically were not 
‘restrained by warnings from the American Embassy.” 
Nor was there any sinister ‘preconceived pattern,” 
beyond the setting of a general title and theme for 
the lecture series by the Embassy’s Cultural Attaché, 
Dr. Carl Bode. 

The preface of the book accurately states that ‘each 
lecturer interpreted his broad assignment in his own 
terms.’ Each lecturer had complete freedom. He sub- 
mitted no scripts or notes in advance, and at the 
moment of his introduction to the audience, what he 
was going to say was anybody’s guess. 

Any such censorship as that implied by Mr. 
Bewley would be contrary to the spirit and policy 
that governs our US Information Service.—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. BOWEN EVANS 
Acting Public Affairs Officer 
The American Embassy, W1 


* 


Sirn,—My collaborators on The Young Rebel in 
American Literature were Carlos Baker, Walter 
Bezanson, David Daiches, Lewis Leary, R. W. B. 
Lewis and Geoffrey Moore. Your reviewer has in- 
sinuated that I told them what to say and that they 
did so. For this baseless charge against their and 
my intellectual integrity, I for one think an apology 
is in order.—Y ours faithfully, 

CARL BODE 
15 Coombe Lane, Kingston Hill, Surrey 


‘VICE’ PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—The round-up of homosexuals in the provinces 
continues. In Oxford, it seems, ‘special measures’ 
have had to be taken. What these are is not stated 
in any report I have seen, but one recalls that police- 
men peering through grills or down shafts and the 
use of agents provocateurs have been reported from 
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various parts of the country among such ‘measures’ 
in the past, and that quite a few men arrested in these 
ways have been found not guilty (though not un- 
publicised) at their trial. 

Public decency must, of course, be safeguarded; 
but surely unsavoury methods could be avoided, and 
first offenders dealt with by way of a warning? One 
wonders whether most people have any idea of the 
amount of misery in terms of broken homes, broken 
careers, suicides and so on that is caused by these 
prosecutions; which result from the trapping of those 
with homosexual tendencies in moments of weakness, 
and frequently ruin lives that have been, and could 
be, of service to the world. 

One wonders, also, whether it is generally realised 
how few legal safeguards there are for men charged 
with importuning. Trial by jury is not allowed, evi- 
dence is often minimal, and the word of a policeman 
is almost invariably taken against that of an accused 
citizen, even if he has no criminal record of any 
kind. Some men have been hauled through the 
courts for no reason other than morbid curiosity, and 
others for behaviour which they have claimed, with 
medical support, to arise from weakness of the 
bladder, or of the prostate gland. 

Most normal heterosexuals, I am convinced, dis- 
like these trials when they hear of them, and regard 
sex as a matter on which they would prefer not to 
cast stones. A constructive approach based on expert 
knowledge and tolerant good sense would certainly 
be more socially healthy than the present semi- 
civilised state of affairs. If the Wolfenden proposals 
were accepted, it is likely that those who are exclu- 
sively homosexual would have opportunities of seek- 
ing expert advice and achieving sane understanding 
and control of their condition. As it is, they live with 
various fears and tensions, aggravated often by acute 
loneliness. The possibility of ‘breaking’ under the 
strain is considerable; and the punishment for those 
who do out of all proportion to their offence-—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. E. DYSON 
Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, WI 


SCOTLAND TODAY 

Sir,—It is interesting that our Scottish Grand Cham, 
Hugh MacDiarmid, should have made an article out 
of my book Scotland Past and Present, but it does 
seem a little hard that he shouid complain 


(1) that a volume in the Home University Library 
costing 7s. 6d. is small; 

(2) that a discussion of the past and present does 
not contain polemics about the precise form 
of government most suitable for Scotland in 
the future; 

(3) that I have failed to denounce with proper 
violence a report on education which had not 
appeared when the book was printed. 


Like my Oxford copy of verses, the mention of 
which so infuriates him, the splendidly questioning 
poetry of Hugh MacDiarmid’s younger days is some 
decades away, He is now Christopher Grieve, LLD, 


the most picturesque figure in our Scottish Estab- 
lishment, honourably pensioned by the State. He feels, 
as the Established are apt to do, that if the right 
minority keeps pushing in the right direction all will 
go well with the country. 

He will find, if he looks at the book again, that 
all the reasons for optimism he suggests are men- 
tioned there. Influences and developments on the 
other side are listed too. If the will to overcome these 
obstacles is in the Scottish people they can certainly 
be liquidated fairly quickly, but this will not happen 
of itself, and it seems very desirable that the people 
should be encouraged to know where their country 
actually stands now.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. M. REID 
2 Glencairn Drive, Glasgow, $1 


* 


Sir,—Scottish Number? But once again no mention 
of Scotland's backbone, the hundreds of thousands 
of country workers in the rich agricultural strip on 
the east coast from Berwick to Moray. Men who have 
never heard of Home Rule, who do not consider 
‘the Englishman’ any more of a foreigner than the 
man from the next county. Living, many of them, in 
tied cottages (all mod. cons.). No rent, no rates. 
More money to spend than ever before (on cars, 
television sets, washing machines, of course). Paid 
holidays? Good enough. The forester spends his 
time off cutting wood, the gardener gardens, the 
‘cattle-man’ and shepherd have eyes only for cattle 
and sheep. And every one, however humble, a master 
of his trade.—Yours faithfully, 

URSULA K. DUNCAN 
Parkhill, Arbroath, Angus, Scotland 


LEUCOTOMY 
Sir,—Miles Howard's interesting observations on this 
subject rightly stress that the question of this opera- 
tion should be approached with caution. He did not 
mention that the mortality rate from the operation 
itself varies, in different surgical hands, from 2 to 4 
per cent. This is a factor which might well be con- 
sidered by those contemplating having this operation 
performed, and their relatives and advisers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

C. F. J. BARON 
The Spinney, More Lane, Esher, Surrey 


THE DERIDED 


Sir,—Your answer to my letter in your issue of May 
22 begs the question. I did not dispute that the tax- 
payer has a right to make his voice heard on the 
question of medical education. What I do dispute is 
your suggestion that the claim of the profession for 
more money is contingent upon, or even related to, 
alterations in the medical curriculum. Similarly, I do 
not dispute that much more time in medical education 
should be devoted to mental illness; if not enough 
time is given to this subject, that is an error of 
omission. To admit that is a far cry from the error 
of commission with which you charge the medical 
schools, i.e., ‘that they train doctors for the diseases 
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they think people ought to have’—a statement for 
which I still await your evidence. 

In short, I am not querying your views on the 
desirability of altering the medical curriculum, but | 
do suggest that one of the statements you make is 
wrong in logic and another in fact—Yours faithfully, 

BASIL LEE 
5 Derby Road, Urmston, Manchester 


OUT OF PRINT 

Sir,—Replying to your query concerning the non- 
publication of ballot figures by trade unions, I am 
no authority upon this point; but it should be 
obvious that this secrecy is not confined to trade 
unions. Yet these bodies are always singled out for 
criticism. In the present instance the master printers 
are equally reticent. The relatively large number 
of printing firms who are not enforcing the lock- 
out shows that there must have been a larger number 
who voted against it; yet no journal ever asks for 
the publication of such figures, which appear 
generally to be regarded as solely an internal affair 
of the organisation. I am not defending the practice 
of secrecy: if you regard the matter as inimical to 
public interest, then you should in fairness criticise 
both sections in the dispute. 

On the question of the 1950 and 1956 disputes, it 
is relevant to state that throughout both these dis- 
putes I continued to receive the Spectator as for- 
merly, bearing the same imprint and set out in the 
same format, showing that whatever troubles you 
experienced in production did not affect general dis- 
tribution of your normal publication in its usual 
form.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK G. PENNEY 
58 Wilton Avenue, The Polygon, Southampton 


MUSHROOMS AND OTHERS 


Sir,—As Pharos considers that the name ‘mushroom’ 
should be applied to those soups containing other 
types of edible fungi, until, as the writer suggests, 
Major Stewart thinks of another name for them, per- 
haps he could be good enough to supply the ‘ice 
cream’ manufacturers with another name for their 
product. I am sure that it would ‘inconvenience’ the 
manufacturers if ‘ice cream’ was replaced by ‘iced 
vegetable fats.’ It is, | feel, profoundly illogical for 
Pharos to comment on two issues very much alike, in 
exactly the opposite fashion, in adjacent articles.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM A. PROCTOR 
14 Whatley Road, Clifton, Bristol 6 


[Pharos writes: ‘The whole point of my comment 
was that the likeness was superficial. No doubt it is 
inconvenient for the makers of ersatz cream not to be 
allowed to call their product “cream’”—but this, 
rightly, is the law. So it ought to be in the case of 
ersatz ice-cream: and it is up to the manufacturers 
to think of a suitably alluring alternative.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE STAGE IS SET 


Sir,—The stage is indeed set in Geneva, but your 
correspondent appears to have missed the significance 
of the ‘tactful cuts’ in the production there of Look 
Back in Anger. Though conceivably due to ‘a sense 
of diplomacy rare locally,’ it is more likely that cer- 
tain lines were excised because the famous malcon- 
tent Jimmy Porter was played by the gifted young 
American actor, Charles Cooper, in whose Chicago 
accents the line ‘But I must say it’s pretty dreary 
living in the American Age—unless you’re America®, 
of course’ would have sounded less pointed than 
funny.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK SIEVERTS 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


DR. HUGH CRICHTON-MILLER 

Sir,—I have been asked by the family of the late Dr. 
Hugh Crichton-Miller, the psycho-therapist— and 
founder of the Tavistock Clinic, to write his life. | 
should be grateful if any of your readers who have 
letters from him or recollections of him would get 
in touch with me at The Vineyards, Beaulieu, Hants.— 
Yours faithfully, 

. R. F. GORE BROWNS 
The Vineyards, Beaulieu, Hants 
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NLY the best writing is good enough to 
of howe to. children. But just when we have 
learnt the importance of a child’s earliest experi- 
ences, it has become much more difficult to 
supervise the influences to which children are 
exposed. For children and adults alike, gratuitous 
violence and killings make the perfunctory drama 
of inescapable mass entertainment. Is there any 
essential difference between the gangster picture- 
strips for children and most of the books for 
adults on the railway bookstalls? The virtuous- 
sounding ‘reading habit’ should be delayed and 
controlled as long as possible. It is much better 
for a child to go on reading the same books and 
reciting the same rhymes, than to become a will- 
ing victim of the printing presses and ‘writers for 
children.’ In any case, parents cannot escape the 
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BIG RIDE 
DOROTHY WARD ERSKINE 


A wonderful ride across 2,000 danger-infested and 
unknown miles of early western America. DAIL ¥ 
MAIL: ‘one of the great rides of history . 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER: ‘an epic of American 
history ... enthralling.’ AGE 10 up. I/us. 115. 6d. 


SHE WAS 
QU:EN OF EGYPT 


WINIFRED HOLMES 


Four great Queens—Hatshep- 
sut, Nefertiti, Cleopatra and 
Shagaret el Dor. ROSEMARY 
SUTCLIFF: This is alovely book 

.”’ AGE 11 up. Iilustrated 
superbly by Arthur Hagg. 12s. 6d. 


Taming and Handling 
ANIMALS 


MAXWELL KNIGHT, 0O.B.E., F.L.S. 


The famous naturalist shows how to tame and 
rear badgers, owls, and a host of other wild 
creatures. THE FIELD: ‘should be bought, 
studied and referred to...’ AGE 13 uP. Idus. 125. 


MIN OF LETTERS 
HOWARD JONES 


Concise life-stories of Dickens, Marryat, Lewis 
Carroll, Borrow, Trollope and Dr. Johnson: 
stories which should appeal especially to those 
young people wishing to become writers them- 
Selves, AGz 12 uP. I/lustrated. 125. 6d. 
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ILDREN’S BOOKS 


Best Books By G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


duty of evaluation, even if it is limited to the ques- 
tions ‘Is this book too easy or too difficult? Is it 
too emotional or too callous?’ These simple ques- 
tions can be hard to answer, and one may take 
years discovering that an apparently innocuous 
story is pernicious and coarsening, by which time 
the. nightmares and obscure worrying will have 
begun. Again, children often reject trivial books 
much more absolutely than would their parents, 
though their reasons for doing so. may not be very 
clear. And they sometimes value books only for 
the illustrations. 

Though one may justifiably assume, from the 
abundance of publications for children, that the 
indefinite prolongation of. juvenility would suit 
some. people, no one could doubt the need for 
reading-matter between the age when a child 
begins to read for itself and the age when it can 
be introduced to the simpler classics. One criterion 
for such books may be that they should prepare 
children for reading some Shakespeare or Silas 
Marner or Typhoon. But we are, by now, so much 
on the alert lest even the most precocious child 
should omit any phase in the process of grow- 
ing up—({the Potter-Andersen-Carroll-Kingsley 
phases especially)—that we possibly fail to pre- 
pare and to guide as much as we should. The 
majority of books for children vie with one an- 
other in reproducing a stereotyped childishness, 
playfulness, and spirit of adventure, all of which, 
no doubt, faithfully reflect a culture which 
believes in ‘the moral efficacy of cold baths and 
dumb-bells.’ But too many of such books may 
actually impede the normal deepening of experi- 
ence. Perhaps the warning which I. A. Richards 
gave recently about the situation in America is 
not without relevance to conditions here. 

Since the days when The Shorter Catechism 
was believed to be good for children, the pendu- 
lum has swung far, and it is a sound complaint 
now that children’s school books, in the United 
States at least, have recently been far too multi- 
farious and trivial in content, They have been 
made so in the interests of quantity and rapidity 
of perusal, which pays the publisher. 

When two novelists of the standing of Dickens 
and Thackeray write especially for children, we 
might feel justified in putting down our money 
with complete confidence, particularly as the 
illustrations to the longer story in this volume* 
are by Thackeray himself. The publishers have 
been at pains to reproduce his original manuscript 
sketches, some of them in colour. They are cer- 
tainly more delicate than the familiar engravings, 
though not always as clear. Thackeray wrote the 
story in 1853 for the children of the English colony 
in Rome, and described it as a ‘fireside panto- 
mime,’ which suggests well enough the zest and 
quality of humour aimed at throughout. In my 
experience, The Rose and the Ring is one of the 
‘best books’ that children read once but seldom re- 
read. Its characters and rhymes are not part of 
the language. It is obviously written by a novelist 
on his mettle as a story-teller, but there are times 
when the humour becomes self-conscious or 





* THe ROSE AND THE RING by W. M. Thackeray, 
and THe Macic FisH-Bone by Charles Dickens. 
(Dent, 10s. 64.5 


envisages an adult reader rather than a child. The 
style of G. P. R. James’s novels is repeatedly 
scoffed at, and that of the historian Sir Archibald 
Alison (the Mr. Wordy of Disraeli’s Coningsby) 
is parodied without note. I believe children are 
bored by stories which ‘have a palpable design’ 
upon them: names like Prince Bulbo and Count 
Hogginarmo have little magic in print though 
they might do for pantomime. The story of a 
royal usurpation and a magic ring, a lost princess 
and a fairy godmother, is sufficiently traditional, 
but the charm and emblematic quality, which such 
tales sometimes have, do not emerge from 
Thackeray’s settled heartiness. He is so comic that 
children may not find him amusing. 

Dickens is represented by the second of the 
four stories in Holiday Romance, which he con- 
tributed to an American magazine in 1868. Un- 
expectedly, he appears more orderly than 
Thackeray. He tells a story with a typically Vic- 
torian moral (‘fairies help those that help them- 
selves’), but without any trace of sanctimonious- 
ness. It is less crowded than Thackeray's, yet seems 
more vivid and distinct. In fact, the shorter story 
might prove the more useful portion of this well- 
bound, well-printed volume. 





BLACKIE 


NEW BOOKS 


THE TIMES BOOK OF 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 
Compiled from a recent supplement of THE 
TIMES, this book is a useful and most 
welcome guide to the complex business of 
choosing a career in industry. 

pom nage wal methods of entry, oppor- 
tunities, chances of ion and salaries 
are all discussed. evened: with photo- 


10s 6d net 
ALL MEN ARE 
BROTHERS 
Charlie May Simon 


This is ¥ yeas yet intimate portrait of 
the great humanitarian Albert Schweitzer. 
ad cal with photographs. 12s 6d net 


THE MONKEY ON 


THE RED ROSE 


Heather Prime 
Five children on holiday on a barge are 
involved in a mad race up river to save their 
Uncle’s business from disaster. The setbacks 
they encounter and their attempts to solve 
the mysterious situation in which they find 
themselves is most divertingly told. 
9s 6d net 


ANNABELLE JOINS IN 
Lilias Edwards 

La wm wa te te pai pen ang 
told y the author with ‘considerable sil 
6d net 
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Lucinda 
and the 
Sailor 
Kitten 
Rosalie Fry 





$ Set among 
the charms rf 
Brittany an 
— the attractive 
Breton ways and fascinating folklore, this new 
‘Lucinda’ story paints the picture of a delightful 
seaside holiday. Illus. by the Author. 10s. 6d. 


‘ Swedish Adventure 
Viola Bayley 


Enthralling story of a journey through Sweden 
and Finland and an escape over the Russian 
border, in which the resourcefulness and 
courage of Gino O’Brian, aided by the French 
lice, avert a tragic end. Illustrated by Marcia 

e¢ Foster. (JUNE 25) 12s. 6d. 


Family Gold Rush 
Hilda Sinopy 


An unusual family story, in which four children 
have the time of their lives in a beautiful 
Hampshire house, looking after a collector’s 
zoo animals as pets, Illustrated by Marcia 


Lane Foster. IIs. 6d. 
Flowers from Caroline 
Pamela Mansbridge 


Sequel to A Crime for Caroline, in which another 
mystery comes to the young amateur detective 
to solve, after her friend Derek Lester has 
abandoned it. Illustrated by Prudence a 

11s. 6d. 


Sea 


Wolves 


Arthur 
Catherall 





sham, owner ’ 
of the salvage tug Bulldog, and his tough six- 
foot captain Husky Hudson, in a contest of 
wits and with the sinister Karmey and 
his men. Illus. by Geoffrey Whittam. 12s. 6d. 


Tree House Island 


Scott Corbett 


When ‘Doctor Dilli ’ and ‘Professor 
-Santos’ start investigating bird life on Tree 
House Island, fifteen-year-old Harvey is 
— How those suspicions are cot ed 
builds up into a tale of mounting excitement. 
Illus. by Gordon Hansen. 12s. 6d. 


DENT’S CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
The Rose and the Ring (Thackeray) 
and The Magic Fish-bone (Dickens) 


Generations of children have been delighted by 
The Rose and the Ring with its story of Prince 
Bulbo, the porter Gruffanuff and other nota- 
bilities, and the Author’s illustrations; and 
also by The Magic Fish-bone, which has colour 
plates by Paul Hogarth and drawings. (Two 
titles in one volume.) 10s. 6d. 
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No Harm Done 


When I was a Little Boy. By Erich Kistner. (Cape, 16s.) 

Emil and the Detectives. By Erich Kistner. (Puffin Books, 2s. 6d.) 

Line of Attack. By Michel Bourguignon. Translated by John Buchanan-Brown. Illustrated 
by Geraldine Spence. (The Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 

The Secret Dog. By Diana Pullein-Thompson. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

Noah’s Ark River. By Andrew Wood. (Max Parrish, 9s. 6d.) 


‘In this book I want to tell children something 
of my own childhood—something, not every- 
thing. .. . I thought it might interest you to 
know how a little boy lived half a century ago.’ 
It is hard to think offhand of any other autobio- 
graphies aimed so specifically at children and it 
seems altogether appropriate that such an experi- 
ment should have been made by the author of 
that pioneer, Emil and the Detectives. The 
pleasant truth of the matter, as Herr Kastner well 
knows, is that these rambling memories of his 
boyhood in Dresden will give great satisfaction 
to adults, too. He has obliquities of manner that 
permit him to work, when he wishes, on two 
levels. When I was a Little Boy is in many respects 
a hymn of praise to his extraordinary mother, a 
woman of fantastic energy, enterprise and will, a 
sketch of whom already exists in Emil. But he is 
never mawkish: the scene in which he describes 
his agonies every Christmas Eve as he stood be- 
tween the rivalries of his parents, the elaborate 
toys made for him by his mild father and the 
mound of gifts from his mother, is cleverly done; 
there is shade as well as light. He gives amusing 
details of his family tree, but not too many; there 
is a fierce portrait of his rich bullying Uncle 
Franz, surrounded by terrorised women, and a 
sad account of a rock-climbing expedition with a 
chilly schoolmaster struggling to be amiable. 
Only here and there are there traces of the Vein 
Avuncular: ‘“No!” cries memory, shaking her 
curly locks,’ etc. The illustrations by Horst Lemke 
have been artfully set into the text and are quite 
exceptionally good. 

‘Something, not everything . . . not everything 
that children experience is suitable for other 
children to read about.’ Re-reading Emil and 
reading the other adventure stories under review, 
it occurred to me that Herr Kdstner in the fore- 
word to his new book had unwittingly signalled 
to something that has been worrying me about 
children’s fiction for some time past. How des- 
perately escapist most of it is, almost as sapping 
in the opportunities it offers for false identifica- 
tion as the most blatant of harem romances to 
those emerged from puberty. It is true of all these 
titles, which are all in their different ways rather 
well done. A basic feature of the ‘adventure’ 
plot seems to be a ganging-up against adults, an 
attempt to persuade children. that they can defeat 
people twice their size either because of superior 
intelligence (Noah's Ark River), superior moral 
fibre (Line of Attack) or sheer weight of numbers 
(Emil and the Detectives). Since these arguments 
are for all normal purposes unfounded, one 
wonders, while understanding a child’s pleasure 
in such fictions, quite what sort of misconceptions 
they are likely to set up in his mind, The problem 
of violence has its place here. Hue and Cry was a 
delightful film, a well-thought-out development 
of Herr Kastner’s classic, but the truth is that real 
life would have found criminals more disposed to 
brutality, there would have been broken limbs, 
possible murder and—dare one say it?—a likely 
rout of the children. But to the books. 

M. Bourguignon has some excellent true touches 
in his Line of Attack. It's about two gangs of 
fourteen-year-olds from rival Breton villages. One 
group sally forth to regain their captured HQ, the 
Lone Tower, in an abandoned diesel train they 


have managed to recondition. The doing-making- 
improvising details of their preparations for war 
are splendidly gone into; they manufacture their 
own (‘harmless’) explosives; a tape-recorder plays 
its part; and there is an ingenious reconciliation 
of the warring villages at the end, involving their 
shamefaced elders and a very rare blood group. 
There is no writing-down and excitement is 
well sustained; but it is thanks only to the un- 
written conventions of this kind of fiction that no 
one suffers anything worse than a bloodied nose. 
The writing becomes evasive for the first time 
when combat is actually joined. Diana Pullein- 
Thompson seems to be aware of the difficulties 
into which her strenuous action has led her in The 
Secret Dog. Mark and Darkie, a Jamaican boy 
(having been bold enough to cross the colour bar, 
she might have thought a bit more about names), 
keep a mongrel they have saved from the river in 
a disused shed. April, a little country girl, joins up 
with them, the mongrel litters and the children 
try to find homes for the puppies while the rough 
jealous boys April has deserted for her new 
friends start making trouble. There is a lunatic 
chase over roof-tops that somehow includes a 
game Curate. Suddenly Mark finds himself alone 
in a deserted house with the razor-spiv, Major. 
The home backgrounds of the children have been 
convincingly established, but now reality fades: 


. . . Mark only felt cold and tired, divorced 
from the threats which seemed too ludicrous to 
be real. Such things only happened in films, he 
couldn’t imagine himself blinded by acid; he 
wasn’t a gangster, but just a boy who wanted to 
save a dog and some puppies. You had to be 
really wicked before acid and evilness came into 
your life, he thought. 

Comforting, but nonsense. Anyway, all ends 

happily—as you may have guessed. 

Noah's Ark River is the best-humoured and 
wildest of all. Bunch and Alexander, sons of 
dead Sergeant Thomson of the River Police, find 
themselves adopted by Sergeant Cracknell. Sally 
Ann and her sister Buckets (ugh!) have been left 
to float about on the Thames in the Queen Anne, 
old Dan Izzard in charge, while their VIP parents 
make important travels. The boys and girls join 
forces again (last time was in Mystery Cruise) and 
tangle with atom scientists and the most ineffec- 
tual agents ever dispatched from behind the Iron 
Curtain. This one will fall to pieces in your hands 
if you pick it up, but there are so many engaging 
gimmicks—a donkey’s ear is used as a post-box— 
and such lively reporting of the awful Nogginses 
and even more awful retired gentry of the river- 
side that most children will devour it in a couple 
of stunned sittings, I imagine. The keen-brained 
brothers and sisters face harrowing dangers ab- 
solutely unscathed, of course, unthreatened 
almost. What the answer is, in our sensitive age, 
to all this cushioned adventuring Heaven knows. 
An adult answer is obviously a book like Lord 
of the Flies where the penalties of violence aré 
swift and sure. The answer for children’s books 
might be a truce to all the large talk of fights and 
fists and bravery in face of the enemy, a general 
shift of focus by the ‘new realists’ towards adven- 
tures that don’t entail children running so per 
sistently foul of evil adults. 


JOHN COLEMAN 
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Undaunted Treads 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. (Macdonald, 15s.) 

Up the Windy Hill. By Aileen Fisher. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 

Poems and Pictures. Chosen by Kathleen Lines 
and Norah Montgomerie. (Abelard-Schuman, 
12s. 6d.) 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Retold by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis. (Blackie, 18s.) 

Wuart children like to read, and at what age they 

like to read it, is a hard question: a graduated 

course in Enid Blyton, from Noddy to the Famous 

Five is, luckily, not every child’s cup of tea, though 

one is Sometimes persuaded that it is. The bookish 

child, the very young highbrow, presumably 
moves imperceptibly from William Mayne at 
fourteen to Ivy Compton-Burnett at fifteen. Where 
such a child is likely to start is with A Child's 

Garden of Verses. 

The ideal reader of these poems would be, like 
Stevenson, an only child, Scottish, delicate, and 
slightly priggish. For all their talk of faraway 
places, the atmosphere is restricted in an almost 
microscopic way, with that same feverish sense of 
tiny joys hugged close which one finds in Denton 
Welch’s stories of his childhood. The joy is there 
—happy’ and ‘pleasant’ seem, along with ‘little,’ 
to have been Stevenson’s automatic words for 
resurrecting the child’s world—but the general 
flavour is curiously melancholy: sometimes, 
indeed, there is a pre-echo of a poet whom 
one hardly associates with childhood at all— 
Housman: 

Must we to bed indeed? Well then, 
Let us arise and go like men, 

And face with an undaunted tread 
The long black passage up to bed. 
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‘The Land of Counterpane’ is the very world of 
these poems, whether in sickness or simply in 
sleep: 

My bed is like a little boat; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark; 

She girds me in my sailor’s coat 

And starts me in the dark. 
And this ‘dark’ is a place full of real horrors, not 
to be brushed away with adult whimsy or forced 
jollity—a world of night-lights, bogies and no 
child psychology : 

The shadow of the balusters, the shadow of 

the lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to bed— 
And the wicked shadows coming, tramp, tramp, 
tramp, 

With the black night overhead. 
It is, in fact, a world very different fgom that 
revealed in the illustrations by Gyo Fujikawa to 
this (originally American) new edition. These tow- 
headed, pudgy, clean-limbed and cute little folk 
seem to have their origin in the later Walt Disney: 
Sweet enough at first sight, but in the end slick and 
meretricious. The flickering gas, the coal fire in the 
overcrowded parlour, a world where nature (so 
often mentioned) is the more wonderful for being 
a treat beyond the sickbed—these are the real 
pictures in Stevenson’s poems, and they have a 
poignancy which defies exploitation. 

Stevenson generally, though not always, avoided 
the more twee forms of whimsy; there is a tough 
Scottishness somewhere. Miss Aileen Fisher, an 
American writer of children’s verses and cutter- 
out of silhouettes, does not. If Stevenson had his 
occasional pre-echo of Housman, Miss Fisher has 
a much commoner post-echo of Emily Dickinson: 

but WHO can mix up all that paint 
to paint a sunset red? 
Such apercus tend to pall after a time, unless they 


have a stiffening of firm belief: pure fancy doesn't 
last very long. It was Death and Eternity—themes 
which Miss Fisher wisely avoids—that made Emily 
Dickinson a considerable poet. And the artless 
way in which a child makes his odd observations 
—odd to us—is very different from Miss Fisher’s 
arch and hypothetical re-creations. 


Poems and Pictures is a healthier piece of work, 
but not wildly original. Stevenson is represented, 
and I was glad to find ‘The common cormorant or 
shag,’ as well as a pleasant and cryptic little poem 
called ‘Snail,’ by Drinkwater. 

With the Grimm brothers, we enter a world 
beyond, or before, whimsy: here, life has the 
dictated, inevitable nature of a dream, because 
these stories are in our blood. There will always be 
three daughters, or three sons, or three golden 
hairs, or seven dwarfs and—in Amabel Williams- 
Ellis’s excellent versions—things start happening 
in the first sentence or two, with little pause for 
reflection or any embellishment which is not neces- 
sary to the unfolding of the story. There used to 
be, and perhaps still is, a feeling about that 
Grimm’s tales were bad for children, that they 
encouraged nightmares and obsessions and what 
not. Possibly they do: but the most inexplicable 
things can terrify children—a quite innocuous 
Punch cartoon haunted me between the ages of 
about two and eight—and, come to that, there is 


a good deal in Auden’s slogan from ‘Letter to 


Lord Byron’ : 
Let each child have that’s in our care 
As much neurosis as the child can bear. 
Certainly the horrors of Grimm are no worse than 
a perceptive child can see about him in the world. 
And they have, toc, the pleasant distancing of 
‘Once upon a time.” 
ANTHONY THWAITE 



















Three new reprints at 5s each 


from Oxford Children’s Library 


The Treasure of the Isle of Mist 


by W. W. Tarn. Illustrated by Margery Gill. 


The Little Duke 
by Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated by Jennifer Miles. 


Prelude 


by C. H. Abrahall. Illustrated by Anna Zinkeisen. 


Captain of Foot 


Featuring another member of the Carey family, 
this new historical novel by Ronald Welch is set 
in Spain at the time of the Peninsular War. 
12s 6d net 





Pantaloni 


A large, colourful, Italian flavoured picture-story 
book written and drawn for younger children by 


Bettina. 10s 6d net 














Penny and the Pageant 


Enterprising Penny Andrews saves a pageant in 


this. .. the seventh Penny book by A. Stephen 
Tring. gs 6d net 
. e + ° - e e ° 


Nicholas and the Fast 
Moving Diesel 
The adventures of Nicholas and Peter Perkins 
have been largely re-written and re-drawn by 
Edward Ardizzone and are now presented in a 


**Tim’’ sized book. 1os 6d net 


William Mayne tells how the Thumbstick must 
be found in order to save a family property in 
the Yorkshire Dales. 





A Picture History of Britain 
This colourful volume in the series of Oxford 


Picture Histories illustrated by Clarke Hutton is 


now in its fourth edition. 





The seventh in the series of Biographies of Great 
Masters written by Elizabeth Ripley. 


Others in the series include 
2 : e 


Oxford University Press 


The Thumbstick 


ros 6d net 

















12s 6d net 











Direr 
17s 6d net 


Leonardo da Vinci 
Michelangelo 
Rubens 
Rembrandt 

Van Gogh 

Goya 
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A Selection of Books for the Young 


The Daffodil Bird 


RUTH TOMALIN. “A peach of a book.’’—BETTY 
MILLER, NEW STATESMAN. A finely written story with an 
authentic background of natural history and country 
life. Drawings by Brian Wildsmith. 12/6 


The McNeills at 
Rathcapple 


META MAYNE REID. “A highly agreeable summer 
story ... set in an old house in County Down, ‘a wild 
bit of country miles from anywhere.’ ’’—NAOMI LEWis, 
OBSERVER. Drawings by Brian Wildsmith. 13/6 


The Hand in the Bag 


MARGARET MacALPINE. “As exciting as the best 
of daydreams . . . told simply and seriously as the best 
fairy-tales should be, and admirably illustrated.’”’-— 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. Drawings by Richard 
Kennedy. 12/6 


The Singing 
Cave 


EILIS DILLON. “Told at 
times with very great power. 
Miss Dilion excels in atmos- 
phere, in big scenes of action, qf 
and in the creation of... con- . Pig 








vincing characters.”—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Drawings by Richard Kennedy. 12/6 


Toroly the Fatherless 


PAULINE CLARKE. The Battle of Maldon is the 
climax of this vigorous story. The adventures of the 
Viking boy, Torolv, show Pauline Clarke’s historical 
sense, her narrative power and ability to create 
character at their best. Drawings by Cecil Leslie. 13/6 


Pepe on the Run 


ERIC ALLEN. “Good clean fun neatly contrived to 
suggest the exuberant gaiety of a Spanish carnival,”’— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Drawings by David 


Knight. 9/6 


Tim Rabbit & Company 


ALISON UTTLEY. Mrs Uttley “exercises her own 
special story-weaving charm.”—DEREK MCCULLOCH, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. “A. background of country lore 
written from a real knowledge of animals and their 
ways.”’—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Drawings by 
‘A. E. Kennedy. 10/6 


Miss Hare and Mr 
Tortoise 


AARON JUDAH. “An original variation on Aesop’s 
theme, prettily illustrated by Sheila Hawkins.”— 
JAMES REEVES, THE OBSERVER, 7/6 





Please write to Faber and Faber Ltd., 
24 Russell Square, London, WC1 for * 
a complete list of Books for the Young 











Lacs des Cygnes 


The Silver Man, By Catherine Anthony Clark. 
(Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 

The Hand in the Bag. By Margaret MacAlpine. 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

The Good American Witch. By Peggy Bacon. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 

Seven Days’ Wonder. By Elizabeth Denys. (Col- 
lins, 8s. 6d.) 

The Daffodil Bird. By Ruth Tomalin. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 

Circus in the Snow. By Rosemary L. Davis. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

The Game That Really Happened. By Norman 
Dale. (Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 6d.) 

The Little Forest. By Rosemary Garland. Peter’s 
Busy Day. By A. Stephen Tring. James and 
the Robbers. By Pauline Clarke. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 6s. 6d. each.) 

My Naughty Little Sister. By Dorothy Edwards. 
Little Pete Stories. By Leila Berg. (Puffin 
Books, 2s. 6d. each.) 

Noah and His Animals. The Gay Colours. A 
Little Donkey. The Cat’s Tale, By Matias. 
(Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. each.) 


ONLY one book in this batch is worth preserving 
for future grandchildren. In The Silver Man, a 
Canadian story, exiled, orphaned Gilbert Steyne, 
falling asleep in a city museum, is carried back to 
his own country. There he and an Indian girl set 
out to rescue her brother, Chief of the Bird Tribe, 
from the Mountain King’s icy domain. But first, 
helped by a shaman and an old white man, they 
must survive many hazards, encountering good 
and evil spirits, animals and a strange white girl 
under a wicked spell. This is true fantasy in which 
past and present are one, and legendary beliefs are 
infused with living poetry and with something of 
the magnificence of the mountains, forests and 
rivers from which they spring. 


The Hand in the Bag also tells of human love and 
courage pitted, Swan Lake fashion, against other- 
worldly magic. Left to fend for himself in his 
parents’ Highland crofter’s cottage, Dougal Beg 
falls in love with Shuna, one of the Wee Folk who 
live under the hill. After a year of trial and ordeal, 
helped by thralled, half-human Vor-Glas, he wins 
her for his bride. Richard Kennedy’s remarkable 
drawings add much to this gentle, evocative fairy- 
tale with its tang of mist-damp tweed, coarse oat- 
meal and trout cooked on a peat fire. Both text 
and illustrations in The Good American Witch will 
combine to give under-elevens a genuine taste of 
life in New England as they read how Jenny and 
George go in search of ‘Mrs. Manage,’ who 
appears, like Greek deities, in many disguises and 
with her own peculiar insignia. ‘Swing up to the 
moon—swing right into the Twentieth Century if 
you like!’ says Louisa’s grandfather in Seven 
Days’ Wonder. And so she does—swings right 
out of the eighteen- into the nineteen-fifties and 
lands, crinoline and all, in the lap of the Trenton 
family, her descendants. Mrs. Trenton, who has 
read her Dunne, instantly sizes up the situation, 
fixes Louisa up with slacks and shirt and sees that 
they all make the most of her short, mutually 
enlightening stay. 


Modern parents come badly out of The Daffodil 
Bird, a camping story for under-twelves. Kate’s 
and Derry’s mother, on the eve of the holidays, 
scribbles a note from the airport consigning them 
to an unknown uncle in a vulgar salmon-pink car 
who—horrors!—collects birdskins. They moment- 
arily escape to Robert (whose parents are ‘abroad’) 
and their biology master in a new nature reserve. 
Here they join forces with a wild boy, a sort of 
Papageno, and nearly lose their lives in a fire 
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protecting a pair of golden orioles from Uncle. 
Vagaries of plot are redeemed by fresh descriptive 
treatment of wild life supported by Brian Wild- 
smith’s illustrations. 

Younger children will enjoy Circus in the Snow, 
Authentic circus life in an unusual setting gives 
body to a little-boy-and-his-dog  tear-jerker. 
Ludwig runs away from his Alpine village home 
when his parents threaten to sell his St. Bernard 
dog Christoph, and after many adventures they 
catch up with a circus and travel with it till they 
get back to his home. Four books in the Hamish 
Hamilton ‘Antelope’ series, well produced and 
illustrated, are consistently good value for under- 
eights. Puffins have brought out two collections 
from the BBC series, ‘Listen With Mother’: My 
Naughty Little Sister is aimed at appeasing a dis- 
placed elder sibling, and Little Pete Stories retail 
the daily doings of a little boy. Both books would 
be achingly boring to read aloud, and bring up the 
whole question of catering for under-fives, a mat- 
ter they deal with better abroad. The point about 
reading aloud is that children as soon as they can 
listen at all will take in a range of classics and fairy 
stories that will last them for a lifetime. Why feed 
them pap? Nor are these two any introduction to 
books—books to look at and handle on Mother's 
knee. Wrong format, too few pictures, too much 
text and no colour. A striking example of the 
opposite—four beautifully produced picture- 
books from Hutchinson, Noah and His Animals, 
The Gay Colours, A Little Donkey and The Cat's 
Tale. Shining durable covers, clear five-colour 
illustrations by French artist Henrioud, and an 
amusing text in French and English make these 
books the sort of adaptable nursery stand-by 
provided by the famous Abbatt Toys for children. 

JEAN HOWARD 





Oldbourne Press 


The Lonely 
Doll 


DARE WRIGHT 


Something new and stimulating in children’s 
books, this is the story of a little doll, Edith, 
and her two friends, who are bears. The tale is 
told in photographs, and the whole book is_ 
delightfully visualised to show the sort of world 
-in which toys have a life of their own - that 
every child will immediately understand. 
Illustrated on every page. 124”x9” 10s. 6d. 


John and Jennifer 
at London Airport 


GEE DENES 


Another absorbing and instructive book inthis 
famous series for children from 7-12. Lavishly 
illustrated, with colour. 9” x 8” 7s. 6d. 
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Homage to Ardizzone 


Nicholas and the Fast Moving Diesel. By Edward 
Ardizzone. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

Pinky Pye. By Eleanor Estes. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

The Moffats. By Eleanor Estes. (The Bodley Head, 
11s. 6d.) 

Foxy-Boy. By David Severn. (The Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d.) 

Holiday Trench. By Joan Ballantyne. (Nelson, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Dahlia’s Cargo. By Roger Pilkington. (Mac- 
millan, 13s. 6d.) 

Bertram. By Noel Streatfeild. Illustrated by 
Margery Gill. (Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 6d.) 

A Hat for Rhinoceros. By Anita Hewett. (The 
Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

Molly Cottontail. By Erskine Caldwell. (Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.) 


THE unerring good taste of the young reader is a 
popular legend with those whose own memories of 
childhood reading have undergone careful roman- 
tic reconstruction. The truth is that children will 
often latch on to the most humdrum books, read- 
ing them over and over as a sort of private incan- 
tation in which familiarity only breeds content. 
In reminiscence such books achieve spurious 
literary value by becoming, quite by chance, 
mnemonics of a forgotten childhood. I still remem- 
ber with affection a punchy little pamphlet, spar- 
ingly illustrated with mournful sepia snapshots 
entitled Who Burnt Cork City? The Truth. 1 
remember the photographs best, and in fact it is 
often the illustrations more than the text which 
exert this nostalgic effect. 

The wispy Daumier-like drawings of Edward 
Ardizzone, with their mystery and wit, always 







The Around 
The World To-day 
Series 


The Times Educational Supp. 






‘Excellent books for the younger 
children . . . Mr. Buckley writes 
with telling simplicity and perfect 
understanding of a child’s mind 

. informative and appealing... 
the lavish illustrations are strik- 
ingly graphic as well as beautiful.’ 









We have just published the third 
and fourth titles in this series. 


JAN of HOLLAND 
MICHEL of 
SWITZERLAND 
The first two titles were 
CESARE of ITALY 
LUIS of SPAIN 
Text and pictures by 


PETER BUCKLEY 
9s 6d net each 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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stand out in any text which they illustrate. It is 
very nice that someone who is such a power in 
children’s books and book illustration in general 
should turn out every time to be so expert and so 
evocative. The children are appealingly weedy 
figures with large heads and minnowy bodies and 
the scenery is always observed with great charm. 
In Nicholas and the Fast Moving Diesel he has 
himself written and illustrated an attractive, 
school-atlas-sized story book, filled with large 
whimsical cartoons, some in colour. Nicholas and 
his friend, riding on the footplate of an engine, 
deftly assume the controls and avert disaster when 
the driver and his mate go down with an almost 
lethal attack of the colly-wobbles after drinking 
tainted tea. The incidental detail in the pictures is 
pleasant, from the curl of fly-paper in the kitchen 
of Nicholas’s home to the locomotive, green with 
gold bands like a Ruritanian admiral (what a 
relief from engines with faces!), 

With the same light touch he has also illustrated 
one of Eleanor Estes’s two books. These are both 
remarkable pieces of writing which delicately 
evoke the most subtle nuances of childhood 
experience. I very much doubt if either of these 
works will get much acceptance with the bowsprit, 
jibsails and jodhpurs gang, but as ever these get 
more than their fair share elsewhere. In fact, it is 





From ‘Pinky Pye.’ 


hard to know at whom exactly these books, 
especially the better one, Pinky Pye, are aimed, for 
whilst they are full of incident and excitement 
there is a great deal of subjective detail of the sort 
which would vividly recall childhood in retrospect, 
but which might prove too oblique for many 
younger readers. This, however, is true of all the 
best children’s books, for Alice, Pooh and Peter 
Rabbit appeal in incident to a child and much 
later reveal a subtler dimension to the adult. 
In Miss Estes’s two books there is a lot of simple 
adventure arising naturally from the sophisticated 
background of sensitive, humorous detail, but 
it is the detail which lifts her work from the 
category of competent yarn-spinning and allows 
the more thoughtful child to find echoes of his 
own inner life. Both of the books are centred on 
family life and the author displays obvious fond- 
ness for intimate domestic quaintnesses, like no 
one being allowed to bathe before the Fourth of 
July, and Mama never being beyond page 39 of 
War and Peace. In Pinky Pye, the family of a 
bland, absent-minded ornithologist are holidaying 
on a small island near New York. Mysterious 
rustlings and the baffling disappearance of some 
pet grasshoppers turn out to be due to a long-lost 
tame owl. It is a measure of Miss Estes’s great 
talent that she needs nothing more dramatic with 
which to capture her audience. She writes with 
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A book that is bound to 
become a little classic—which 
adults, too, will enjoy. An 
enchanting, fresh -as-the- 
morning story of a boy ona 
farm who ‘adopted’ a fox-cub. 

Illus. 9s. 6d. 


Little Old Mrs. Pepperpot 
ALF PROYSEN 


‘A winner ...I know of few more beguiling 
collections of bedtime stories...if it does not 
become a nursery classic, the 
taste of our infant population 
has been hopelessly ruined’ 
JAMES REEVES, The Observer 


‘Welcome to Mrs. Pepperpot!” 
THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 


Illus. 9s. 6d. 
To Build A Land 


SALLY WATSON 

A story of Jewish children in the new 
Israel. “Copes with issues... it isa 
real book’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
‘Exciting. ..absorbing reading’ NOEL 
STREATFEILD, Elizabethan 10s. 6d. 


A Boat of Our Own 


ANNA WEST 
The author is a real fisher-girl 
who sails her own boat in the 
Channel Islands; here she 
writes for all children who 
= 3”: ~+want todo more than throwa 
.-.-.%. 2% line over the pier. I/lus. 8s. 6d. 


Jones and Susan in the 
Country 


| J. CLEMENT JONES 


A delightful story about a 
country holiday serves to in- 
treduce children to the 
| wonders and beauties of 
| nature. 22nd June. Illus. in 
colour. 9s. 6d. 


Hester and the Gnomes 


MARIGOLD HUNT 
‘A delightful story with an 
atmosphere that is happy and 
amusing’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
‘So beautifully told and illus- 
trated” MANCHESTER EV. NEWS 
Illus. 9s. 6d, 


Hutchimon 
















































































Elizabeth 
Enright 


THE SEA IS 


ALL AROUND 


The story of a little girl who goes to live on a wild and 
wonderful island of the New England coast. Jilus. 
10s. 6d. (May 19) 


Paul Capon 


THE CAVE OF CORNELIUS 


The author of many adult adventure storics has 
written an exciting tale of exploration in an under- 

und cave for boys and girls between 10 and 15. 
filus. 12s. 6d. 


Mabel Esther Allan 


A PLAY TO THE FESTIVAL 


Flory, who had just left school, to be an actress. 
Her chance came with a small a in a play going to the 
Edinburgh Festival. 10s. \ 


Rip Van Winkle 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


This famous story is being re-issued in September, all 
complete with the original illustrations by the famous 
artist ARTHUR RACKHAM. 30s. 


* " . 

Ruth Ainsworth « z@ 
RUFTY TUFTY FLIES HIGH 

a kite into a new adventure, and flies BY 
home in an aeroplane. Iilus. 8s. 6d. 
MOLLY COTTONTAIL 
The story of a boy, a gun and a very special rabbit. 
With large iliustrati 6d. 
e - 

Periwinkle 
HOLLY BOURNE 


The little golliwog gets carried ome! by 
Erskine Caldwell 
ions, many in colour. 8s. 
The enchanting story of a tiny, mischievous mermaid 





discovered one day on a fishmonger’s slab. [ilus. 
10s. 6d. 
7 e 
Circus in 
the Snow 
ROSEMARY 


L. DAVIS 
Ludwig and his big dog 
Cristoph make a long ex- 
citing journey across the 
snowy Swiss mountains 
to join the circus. Jilus. 

(May 19) 12s. 6d. 


Jasper Club 


" MARY COCKETT 


The members of the Jasper Club have nowhere to play, 
until they find the deserted yard by the river—but wf 
have a hard struggle to keep it. (July) Illus. 10s. 


Cricket Decade 


J. M. KILBURN 


England v.: Australia 1946-1956. A comprehensive 
review of post-war cricket with studies of the leading 
players. (May 25) Illus 15s. 


Four Chukkas to 
Australia 


JACK FINGLETON 


The 1958-1959 Test Matches. A hard-hitting and 
controversial analysis of the luckless tour that lost us 
the Ashes. (July) Illus. About 16s. 


HEINEMANN 











enormous finesse, paying careful attention to all 
the sights, sounds, tastes and smells of childhood. 
She is clearly a firm devotee of the dipped 
madeleine, from way back. The individual child- 
ren are observed with startling insight and affec- 
tion. 

Every night he tried not to suck his thumb, 
but every night there was a reason for him to 
suck his thumb—robbers of kittens, broken 
ankles, wind, something. He had managed to give 
up pulling at Bubbah, his piece of old blanket 
that he liked to tickle his nose with while he was 
sucking . . . but he decided one thing at a time 
and he still sucked his thumb. 

The Moffats, her other book, rather more 
anecdotal than Pinky Pye, is also delightful 
and has nice lumpy drawings by Louis Slobodkin. 

Foxy-Boy, by David Severn, is a pleasant, rather 
far-fetched story of a little girl, hard up for play- 
fellows, who explores the local woods and 
stumbles on a wild brown boy who has been 
brought up by foxes. Her attempts to establish an 
emotional relationship with this beat-generation 
Mowgli are only partly successful until, when she 
rescues him from a pack of hounds, he shows signs 
of wishing to reintegrate himself into society. 
There is some nice byplay with a battle-axe god- 
mother and pretty descriptions of the countryside. 
The imaginative pictures are by Lynton Lamb. 


The action school are catered for by Joan Ballan- 
tyne and by Roger Pilkington. No Proustian 
lapses here. In Holiday Trench, two families of 
robust children drive a deep moat across the sand, 
thereby blockading motorists who menace the 
safety of the beach by driving down to the sea’s 
edge (rocket-site demonstrators please note). This 
essay in civil disobedience is briskly described and 
well illustrated, once again, by Edward Ardizzone. 
The Dahlia’s Cargo, by Roger Pilkington, is a 
competent detective sailing story set in the lakes 
and canals of Sweden. It is an adequately racy 
piece, but done pretty much by formula. I await 
the day when the rather comfy criminals of these 
books turn round in sudden exasperation and 
napalm the priggish little sleuths who are on their 
tail. Finally, for the very young, Noel Streatfeild’s 
Bertram is a good dogs and daddies story, and 
Anita Hewett has a nice collection of jolly jungle 
tales called A Hat for Rhinoceros, which should 
make good bedtime reading. Erskine Caldwell, in 
Hayes Office-placating mood, breaks context with 
a rather drab book, Molly Cottontail. 


JONATHAN MILLER 
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Giving them the Facts 


The Story of Greece and The Story of Rome. By 
Mary MacGregor. (Nelson, 21s. each.) 

A Picture History of Britain. By Clarke Hutton. 
(O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

From the Beginning and From the Cave to the 
City. By Patrick Lynch. (Arnold, 12s. 6d. 
each.) 

Michel of Switzerland and Jan of Holland. By 
Peter Buckley. (Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d. 
each.) 

Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro. By A. Riwkin-Brick and 
A. Lindgren. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

The Golden Pharaoh. By Karl Bruckner. (Burke, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Noble Hawks. By Ursula Moray Williams. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 

Carlotti Joins the Team. By Mike Hawthorn. 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 

Four Wheel Drift. By Bruce Carter. (The Bodley 
Head, 10s. 6d.) 


“As the bluebells shake in the breeze, so your tiny 
feet march to the music of fairy bands. . .’, 
thus Mary MacGregor, two world wars ago, 
visualised the young reader of The Story of 
Greece. Now, after many years’ service, this book 
and its companion volume, The Story of Rome, 
appear in a new edition, the type-face lifted and 
the more flowery archaisms pruned back, but still 
unmistakably dated by the idiom of the writing 
and of the washy illustrations. It’s a pity the re- 
vision wasn’t taken further, for as collections of 
classical myths and legends and historical anec- 
dotes, both books are valuably comprehensive. 
More than that, they are written out of affection, 
not, as so many factual books of the time seem 
to have been, out of painful duty. 


How far the facts-can-be-fun techniques have 
since been developed can be seen in the rest of 
the books on the list, and especially in Clarke 
Hutton’s A Picture History of Britain, the book 
most likely to hit it off with the dungareed, Spock- 
reared younger set. The brisk, pertinent text runs 
in and out of the engaging illustrations, their 
colours almost alight, and takes the reader in 
sixty-four pages from the discovery of fire to the 
fireworks on VJ-day. Where the author has been 
extremely skilful is in selecting the characteristic 
features that make one period stand out from the 
next, and in building up a skeletal structure which 
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New books by 
popular 


authors 


ROGER PILKINGTON 
THE DAHLIA’S CARGO 


Aboard the Anka, the popular Branxome 
family explore Scandinavian waters; but it’s 
not all plain sailing ! Illustrated 13s 6d 


GEOFFREY TREASE 


MIST OVER ATHELNEY 


‘This masterly historical Wessex adventure.’— | 


DEREK MCCULLOCH (Daily Telegraph). 
Illustrated 13s 6d 


PHILIP 
McCUTCHAN 


ON COURSE FOR 
DANGER 


A tricky assignment in the 
China seas for a young 
naval lieutenant. 


FRANCIS KALNAY 
CHUCARO 
Wild Pony of the Pampa 


‘Full of factual information about the Pampa 

and its people, interestingly woven into a tale of 

suspense.’-—Manchester Evening News. 
Hlustrated 12s 6d 


PEGGY BACON 
THE GOOD AMERICAN WITCH 


The quest for a witch and the surprising results. 
Illustrated by the author. 15s 


EDWARD EAGER ¢ 


THE TIME GARDEN 


“Mr. Eager gets better 
and better, and his 
American children are 
uncommonly lively com- 
pany.’—Glasgow Herald. 





Illusirated 13s 6d 





NANCY MARTIN 
OCCUPATION FOR KAY 


The trials and triumphs of young Kay, who 
trains to be an occupational therapist. 
Illustrated 9s 


D. G. CUNNINGHAM 
NATURE DETECTIVES 


Budding naturalists and detectives will learn 
much from this fascinating story. 
Illustrated 8s 6d 


wi wel ie cna 
REVOLT IN THE WEST 


EDWARD MCCOURT 


The thrilling story of the Riel Rebellion. 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


MACMILLAN 


2, 1959 


Illustrated 12s 6d 








can be filled out, but which need not be discarded 
later on. 

Patrick Lynch’s From the Beginning and From 
the Cave to the City also make great play with 
illustrations to engage the reader’s interest; but 
since these books are intended for children of ten 
to fourteen the drawings (by David Chalmers) are 
more sophisticated and take second place to the 
text. The one book deals with the first forms of 
organic life and vegetation, the emergence of the 
giant reptiles, of mammals and, eventually, of 
man; the other takes the story on to the Sumerian 
and Egyptian civilisations, and to the develop- 
ment of the alphabet and arithmetic. The writing 
is straightforward; the tables and glossaries are 
efficient; and Mr. Lynch shakes a lot of dust off 
the subject by describing how the facts about pre- 
history and early history have been gathered. 

The next three are documentaries. Michel of 
pe and Jan of Holland are part of a 
series of books in which Peter Buckley photo- 
graphs and describes the life of an average twelve- 
year-old boy, and, through him, the life of the 
country in which he lives. No attempt is made 
te heighten the events of these lives, but since 
they take place in a strange setting, and to ob- 
viously real children of the reader’s own age, they 
should provide the material for many hours’ satis- 
factory day-dreaming. The photographs are 
natural in the way only the professionals can 
take them; and being the work of one man, the 
whole project knits together well. On much the 


| same tack is Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro, where 


Astrid Lindgren makes up a story in short, simple 
captions to Anna Riwkin-Brick’s photographs of 
a little Chagga girl and her big brother. 

In The Golden Pharaoh, Karl Bruckner’s 
method of giving the facts about the tomb of 
Tutankhamen is to mix them with fiction, and it 
has won him several prizes on the Continent. The 
book is divided into three parts: the first, a purely 
fictitious account of the early plundering of the 
antechambers by free-lance grave-robbers, the 
other two, dramatisations of the true events which 
led to the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, and 
finally to the discovery, by Howard Carter in 
1922, of the undamaged royal necropolis. The 
style isn’t all that is light and bright, but it is 
virtually impossible to write anything dull about 
hidden treasure. 

Finally, fiction in its own right, but still fiction 
with its facts straight. In The Noble Hawks, 
Ursula Moray Williams tells the story, simply and 


| elegantly, of a yeoman’s son who, through his 
| love of falconry, advances himself to the status of 





squire in the Earl’s household. The conversation 
is a little precious, but the action is tense and 
vigorous enough, and the definition of chivalry 
that emerges makes far more sense than in a hun- 
dred other books on the olden days. Mike Haw- 
thorn’s Carlotti Joins the Team (the first of two 
children’s books he completed before he was 
killed) and Bruce Carter’s Four Wheel Drift may 
seem odd in this company, but both pay the 
reader the compliment of assuming that he knows 
the first thing about Grand Prix racing and would 
like to know more. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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Harrap Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Rangatira 
NORMAN TINDALE 3 
& H. A. LINDSAY 


authors of 
“The First Walkabout” 


This epic tale of how the Maoris came to New 
Zealand may well become one of the classics of 
discovery. “Absorbing...the authors bring 
imagination to the telling. This is a serious book 
of value educationally.”.—Times Lit. Suppl. 
“Disputes the theory of the Kon-Tiki expedi- 
tionists.”—Glasgow Bulletin. Illustrated. 10/6. 


Unwilling Stowaway 
MARJORIE SANKEY 


After a mishap while on holiday on Dartmoor, 
a chain of strange events carried Roger Brown- 
low to adventure on the high seas. Jilus. 8/6. 


Kevin O’Connor 
and the Light Brigade 


LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


A thrilling adventure story. The hero leaves 
serfdom in Ireland to fight for the Queen in 
the Crimean War. He also solves a fascinating 
old family mystery. Jilustrated. 9/6. 


Fury, Son of the 


Wilds HAZEL M. PEEL 


This is an exciting story of an 
Australian brumby stallion. 
**Most impressive . . . this wild 
life narrative is superbly 
managed. Miss Peel not only 
knows her territory and her 
horses but possesses the rare art of utter self- 
projection.” — Times Lit. Supp. Illustrated. 9/6. 


Lobster Boy 


KITTY SPENCER 


Unusual story of how two children who go 
lobster fishing to help their parents, find 
themselves at enmity with the local fishermen. 
Illustrated. 10/6. (A Flying Bicycle book) 


A Dog & Two Red Heads 


JAN MACDONALD 


author of “Alastair of the Isles” 

‘An absorbing book, complete with a mystery.” 
—Books and Bookmen. “There is more than 
excitement ...”— Scotsman. Illustrated. 7/6. 


The ‘We Go’ Series 


We Go to Scotland 

RONALD W. CLARK § MUlustrated. 9/6. 

We Go to the Western Isles 

CAMPBELL K. FINLAY Jilustrated. 9/6. 
Uniform with We Go to Switzerland, We Go to 


Rome, We go to Holland, etc. 
The Twins and Felicity 


MARGARET KENT 


New title in the Harrap Fumor Fireside Series for 
younger children. Illustrated. 5/-. 










































































not only for girls... . 


But for boys as well. New Bodley Head 
children’s books cover a wide age range and 
cater for many different tastes. Line of 

Attack (10s 6d) by Michel Bourguignon is 

an original adventure story set in France, 
translated by John Buchanan-Brown and 
illustrated by Geraldine Spence. Four Wheel 
Drift (10s 6d) by Bruce Carter is a vividly 
realistic tale of motor racing. And The Dog 
that Marched to Moscow (12s 6d) by Ernest A. 
Gray is a tense and authentic account of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign of 1812. For 
younger children Anita Hewett has written 
some more delightful jungle tales in A Hat for 
Rhinoceros (8s 6d), illustrated by Margery 
Gill. Helen Clare continues her amusing 
adventures of Elizabeth Small and her dolls in 
Five Dolls and Their Friends (8s 6d), 
illustrated by Cecil Leslie. David Severn 
writes an unusual and moving country story, 
Foxy-Boy (10s 6d), illustrated by Lynton 
Lamb. And Eleanor Estes introduces 

The Moffats (11s 6d), that irrepressible 
American family, to English children at last. 


-BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Bloody Babes 


Under Drake’s Flag. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) 

Captain of Foot. By Ronald Welch. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

The Dog That Marched to Moscow. By Ernest Gray. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
Wickham and the Armada. By Henry Treece. (Hulton, 12s. 6d.) 


CHILDREN, if not quite on the side of the 
big battalions, love the victors in war. When 
they read a book about a battle, they like 
the man who sheds rivers of enemy blood, displays 
superior military skill, and wins: Rider Haggard 
must have set countless children on the road to 
championship of the oppressed African simply 
by describing the way in which Chaka and 
Dingaan obliterated their foes with the assegai. 
Even in the adult world, one notices how the dis- 
covery that Rommel had been a good general pre- 
ceded the discovery that he had been a fine man. 
Children are French up to Moscow: on the way 
back to the Beresina they commiserate for a few 
days and then desert to the Cossacks. Tactical 
failure is unforgivable. 

How far should one, and can one, teach chil- 


dren through novels what war is really like? 
Children are absorbed by descriptions of mass 
death by organised violence, perhaps fulfilling 
early fantasies of anger against the stable arrange- 
ments which govern them. Writing about 
slaughter for children is accordingly a profitable 
job which today squeezes the consciences of those 
who do it. On the one hand, death can be 
described in the heroic, unreal terms of regiments 
immolating themselves on the field of honour, 
the messy facts transfigured into images like 
‘mown down,’ ‘withered,’ and ‘sacrifice.’ There 
is a way of writing very sincerely in these terms, 
which can convey a sort of vague but intense sad- 
ness over death in war. Or on the other hand the 
writer can try to put across, while remaining 
within the child reader’s bookish depth, what the 
death of an individual soldier really entails. 
The novels of G. A. Henty, John Foster Dulles’s 
childhood reading and still being republished, 
really take neither of these two possible 
approaches. Under Drake’s Flag is packed with 
fighting, sack and bloodshed, often described in 
surprising detail but with a brisk callousness which 
makes it neither heroic nor real. Spanish soldiers 
plunge on to brightly contrived stakes which im- 
pale them through the face, and it is all such a 
jovial business that it would seem square to say 
anything more than ‘O, bad luck, Don!’ In part, 





this flatness is due to Henty’s morality which 
allows his four young heroes to kill but never to 
lie or contemplate saving their lives by abjuring 
Protestantism. His Devon lads never do anything 
wrong in their author’s eyes, whether they are 
leading slave rebellions in Puerto Rico or shoot- 
ing their way free of the Inquisition in Peru. Death 
is just a richly deserved right to the jaw, delivered 
with a cannon-ball. 

Today it is not the practice to write a child’s 
book about war as if it was a game of toy soldiers, 
and with the sugar of martial beauty there is 
usually conveyed a solid pill of moral horror. 
Captain of Foot, by Ronald Welch, is remarkable 
in that it does this with real literary skill, for it 
is the story of a young officer in the Peninsula 
who is brave and successful but also indifferent to 


uel 


From ‘Line of Attack.’ 


death around him. In understanding the character 
of Chris Carey, with his charm, his obsession with 
his own comfort, and his rather cold heart, the 
reader understands Carey’s limits and realises 
that his cool acceptance of killing is a very limited 
attitude. When at last he is killed, one feels that 
he who lives by the sword has been regrettably but 
also inevitably slain by the sword. The back- 


ground of the book is rich and well researched, . 


and the illustrations are beautiful. 

The Dog That Marched to Moscow, by Ernest 
Gray, makes its point much more directly, and 
although it is not nearly so well written, the point 
is effective enough. Armand, the hero, is a young 
doctor. with the Grande Armée in the Russiaa 
campaign of 1812 who sees and appreciates all 
the glamour of battle but who is progressively dis- 
gusted with it as he goes about his job of piecing 
together the bits afterwards. Mr. Gray is intef- 
ested in the history of medicine, and much of his 
book describes techniques of operation in the 
field and the medical achievements of the his 
torical Surgeon-General Larrey. Many men [re 
turned to duty at once after amputation of an arm, 
and three-quarters of Larrey’s operations were 
successful. After the battle of Borodino, whose 
description is the book’s set-piece, Armand 
escapes into adventures with Russian spies which 
are a little aimless, and the book ends with his 
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from ‘Holiday Trench’ 





NELSON 


BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 





Gold of the Snow Geese 
PETER KNIGHT 


John Enderby followed the course set by 
Frobisher a century before, seeking the moun- 
tain of gold said to exist in the Arctic wastes, but 
be found only the nesting of the Snow Geese. 
illustrated by Paul Hogarth Mayfair Library 
9s 6d 


The Lively Oracles 
DONALD McFARLAN 


The adventures of the missionary heroes of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland are told as a 
story—an astonishingly varied and exciting 
story set in many strange lands, and covering 
the last one and a half centuries. 


illustrated by Robert Hodgson 


Holiday Trench 
JOAN BALLANTYNE 


People who drive cars on the beach are a menace 
and a danger to life. The local council will do 
nothing, so the Maitlands, and Tim and Jane 
fight back for themselves, and start a battle- 
royal, 

illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 


12s 6d 


12s 6d 





THE CATS OF WINKLE BAY 


Judith M. Berrisford 
illustrated by Maurice Wilson 
10s 6d 
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decision to stay behind with the wounded on the 
Retreat. 

Henty would never have heard a word against 
Queen Elizabeth. But Mr. Henry Treece, who 
also puts his young Giles Wickham to sea in the 
Age of Drake, launches him through a London 
in which Elizabeth’s secret police are as un- 
pleasant as the Gestapo. The book is complicated, 
highly exciting and yet sharp with irony: as an 
escaping criminal, Giles is driven temporarily into 
the company of Catholic spies, then fights in the 
Netherlands under Sidney, is captured, and sent 
to Spain, where he owes his life only to a wrong 
assumption by the Inquisition that he must have 
been a Catholic agent himself. Sent to England 
with the Armada, he seizes his ship and sails it 
to London, where the Queen honours him. 
Wickham and the Armada honours Spain and 
literature: Giles meets Sidney, Cervantes, Lope, 
and on the last page, a brash lad from Stratford 
who holds horses. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Annabelle to Z 


| Annabelle Joins In. By Lilias Edwards. (Blackie, 


9s. 6d.) 
Pantaloni. By Bettina. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 


The Little Duke. By Charlotte Yonge. (Oxford 
Children’s Library, 5s.) 

The Happy Answer. By Ruth Chandler. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 

Judy and Lakshmi. By Naomi Mitchison. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) 


The Treasure of the Isle of Mist. By W. W. Tarn. 
(Oxford Children’s Library, 5s.) 


ONLY last summer, quite by chance, I came across 
a book that had been one of my childhood’s most 
treasured possessions. The story, as I remembered 
it, was both stimulating and original, and the 
illustrations of surpassing beauty. Stirred by these 
recollections, I read it through again and was 
saddened to find that at some point during the 
intervening years the vicissitudes of two donkeys 
seemed to have lost something of their early 
magic. My children, however, enjoyed the story 
as much as I once did, and there lies one of the 
problems inherent in the review of children’s 
books. For, contrary to popular superstition, the 
literary taste of the young is not only uncertain. 
In most cases it does not exist at all. Until some 
standard has been imposed, and a critical faculty 
has developed, they will turn as readily to the 
trivial vulgarity of Enid Blyton as to the enchant- 
ment of Hans Andersen. More readily, indeed, 
when it is remembered that less concentration and 
an infinitely smaller vocabulary are required for 
an understanding of one than of the other. This 
being so, some attempt should be made to avoid 
condoning the ill-written and the banal on the 
grounds that children will enjoy it. These books, 
moreover, are intended to be read aloud, and it 
seems reasonable that parents should be allowed 
to protect themselves, as well as their children, 
from the inanities of Rupert Bear and Noddy. 


Of the books under review, Annabelle Joins In 
tells the story of three girls who set out to spend 
their holiday at a youth hostel in the Highlands. 
It will be enjoyed by those who like dogs, hiking 
and the language quaintly imagined by the English 
to be spoken among the Scots. Bettina’s 
Pantaloni is a tale that will find much favour 
among the seven-and-under group of readers. It 
is, as dust-covers say, lavishly illustrated, in 
this case by the author herself, and the plot 
centres round an old man, a small boy and the 
truant puppy of the title. The story is engagingly 
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Brock Books 


Designed for children 
PICTURE BOOKS 


Jeanne-Marie at the Fair 


10/6 by FRANCOISE. 
The fourth in this series. 
Rich glowing colour on 
every page. Jeanne-Marie 
is a little French girl, 
happy with Patapon her 
pet sheep and Madelon 
her duck. ‘. . . the 
simplest possible text 

. » but such lovely 
pictures’ 

BBC Northern Children’s Hour 


FOR AGES 5 T0 8 


Mr Hare Makes Stone Soup 


6/- by MURIEL HOLLAND. 
Although Mr. Hare plays endless 
tricks on his long-suffering 
jungle friends, they sometimes 
pay him back! Gay and amusing 
drawings by Edgar Norfield 


FOR AGES 8 T0 11 
Afraid to Ride 2/6 


by C. W. ANDERSON. 
A beautiful successor to 
The Horse of Hurricane 
Hill, with exquisite 
pencil drawings by the 
author, who portrays 
animals ‘with very great 
Strength and beauty’ 
(Junior Bookshelf) 


ae 





FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


The New Mayflower 


10/6 by ALAN VILLIERS. This is his own 
story of the historic voyage to America in 
1957 of the replica of the original ship in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed. Handsomely 
produced; contains 60 superb photographs 








Send for our catalogue of over 300 


Brock Books 


Brockhampton Press 
Market Place, Leicester . 
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Have you met 


yA TINTIN 





and Snowy? 


Hergé’s full-colour cartoon stories have re- 





ceived the most enthusiastic reception that can | 


ever have been given to children’s books. The 
Times Literary Supplement devoted a front 
page to them, they are serialised in the News 
Chronicle, and one has been televised. Every- 
one over seven will find the adventures of 
Tintin the boy reporter, Snowy his dog and 
their companions a delight to return to again 


and again. 8s 6d each 
The first four books: The Crab with the Golden Claws 
King Ottokar's Sceptre 
The Secret of the Unicorn 
Red Rackham's Treasure 





YOU CANT FIGHT 
WITH CATTIES 


Rouse Kemp has set his story in Kenya: it 
describes how three children meet the first 
rumbles of the Mau Mau storm, and defend 
themselves with their under-rated catapults. 


THE BIRD THAT | 
GOT LEFT BEHIND 


Amund Schrgder’s touching story of a 
Norwegian girl who fosters a water-wagtail is 








based on an actual! happening. 
IMustrated by Astrid Walford, 12s 6d 
y 





ride 


SIA 
lives on 
Kilimanjaro 


Photographed by Anna Riwkin-Brick and 

with text by Astrid Lindgren, this delightful 

story of a day in the life of a little East African 

girl belongs to a Methuen series of photo- 

graphic books: True Life Stories, in which 

young people can catch a glimpse of how 

children live in other parts of the world. 8s 6d 
Other ‘ True Life Stories’: 

MIKIS0Q — The Tale of an Eskimo boy 

ELLE KARI — A little girl in Lapland © 

NORIKO-SAN, Girt of Japan 

BAMBURU — A boy of Ghana 











told and the pictures have character and charm. 

The Little Duke is, of course, a reprint of one 
of the most famous of all children’s classics, and 
as such deserves a place on every nursery book- 
shelf. Although the setting is archaic and the long 
descriptive passages with which the book abounds 
hold considerably less appeal for a twentieth- 
than a nineteenth-century audience, yet no one 
knows better how to tell a children’s story than 
Charlotte Yonge. The little Duke himself is the 
embodiment of all the manly virtues, and the 
villainous French Queen Gerberge, Richard's 
friend Alberic de Montemar and, indeed, all the 
principal characters are boldly and imaginatively 
drawn. Even those already familiar with the story 
will be hard put to it not to suppress a sigh of 
heart-felt relief when Osbert de Centeville, 
bearing the little Duke on his saddlebow con- 
cealed in a truss of hay, comes safely through the 
gates of Laon. The final chapter, it need hardly 
be added, is all that a romantic could desire. 
Jennifer Miles’s illustrations are not of the same 
quality as those contained in Macmillan’s original 
edition, but they are more numerous and per- 
fectly adequate. 

The three remaining books are aimed at a 
rather older audience, and in all of them the 
central figure is a girl. Dawne Butts is the heroine 
of The Happy Answer, an American story about 
orphans that owes something both to Little 
Women and to Polyanna. From the orderly house- 
hold presided over by ‘Aunty’ Shaw in Green- 
ville, Dawne is moved to a rollicking seaside 
establishment where fireworks and clambakes 
take the place of class diplomas and decorous 
walks. When the rich Mrs. Seaver offers to adopt 
her, she imagines her dearest wish is about to 
come true, but the new home proves a bitter 
disappointment, and in the end she finds happi- 
ness in an unexpected quarter. The story is told 
without much imagination, but with an affec- 
tionate understanding of the difficulties that lie 
in the way of providing security and care for the 
children whose own families have for one reason 
or another been unable to furnish them with 
either. 

Naomi Mitchison’s Judy and Lakshmi is 
a work of far superior merit. The scene is set in 
Madras, where Judy’s father works as a doctor, 
and the story is not only one of friendship, and 
the misunderstandings that arise when the 
children of different races are drawn into their 
parents’ quarrels, but of India itself. Through 
the eyes of Judy and of her admirable, though 
solemn, parents, we are given a picture of the 
new India emerging from the NES areas and the 
village literary classes. Looming always in the 
background of the narrative, like a cloud con- 
siderably bigger than a man’s hand, is the shadow 
of the author’s social conscience, but, great as is 
her sympathy for Nehru and his policies, Mrs. 
Mitchison is not by any means blind to what 
aspects there are of corruption and selfishness. 
On the other hand, some of the less politically 
conscious children among us may well feel that 
they would prefer to hear more about Dipavalli 
and the Pongal Festival and less about mass- 
radiography in underprivileged areas. 

With The Treasure of the Isle of Mist we come 
to the last, and in many ways the best, of these 
books. In spite of the sentimentality of the title, 
this is not a tartan fantasy about Skye, but a 
genuinely poetic account, written in sophisticated 
language, of the quest undertaken by two children 
—the Urchin for Spanish gold and Fiona for some- 
thing less tangible. There are wrecked galleons in 
the story, an eccentric father and several different 
kinds of fairy. 

CHRISTIAN HESKETH 
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CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 





Wickham & the Armada 
HENRY TREECE 
The thrilling story 
of Giles Wickham 
rattles along until 
the climax when he 
sails up the Thames 
in a Spanish gal- 
leon. ‘Blood pulses and the pace is 
terrific.” 12/6 


Smiley Roams the Road 
MOORE RAYMOND 
Smiley goes to the sea for the first 
time, and finds lots of new adven- 
tures there with his pal Joey. 8/6 


$0440000-0-000 


Records & Champions 
A New EAGLE Book 


This new Eagle book is packed full 
of information about sports and 
pastimes with splendid illustra- 
tions—it’s the ready reckoner to 
settle all sporting arguments. 6/- 


The EAGLE Book of 
Model Aircraft 


RAY MALMSTROM 
With advice on materials and tools 
this book contains 7 full scale plans 
for model-making and many other 
illustrations. 8/6 


Learning to Cook 
the GIRL Way 
Here is a cookery book specially 
designed for teenagers, full of clear 


practical advice on every subject 
connected with the kitchen. 5/- 


900000000000 


HULTON PRESS 
161 Fleet St., E.C.4 
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Reading Aloud 


By PENELOPE HUNT 


IR HAROLD NICOLSON has condemned the prac- 
Sice of reading aloud to one’s children, on the 
grounds that it makes them mentally lazy. Mine 
are so mentally lazy anyway that nothing I can do 
could make them much worse. This is not a literary 
generation. The young know in their bones that it 
will not be necessary to learn to read; all this ABC 
stuff is just a Mum’s fuss. Once they can master 
Stop Go Exit Ladies Danger Way In Gentlemen, 
and sign their names on the back of a cheque, 
they can live a full life with television and leave 
literature to those who care for that sort of thing. 
I sympathise with them. I was mentally lazy 
myself. I far preferred to play noisy games, to 
build bricks, to sing songs, to play cards, or simply 
to sit on the garden wall and kick my heels. My 
parents brushed aside these inclinations and 
pressed on remorselessly until they had sold me 
the habit of reading. They broke through the 
sound barrier and now I can read anything except 
a military masterpiece serialised in the Sunday 
Times. 

Children must be caught off their guard, and 
when comparatively weak and helpless. Capitalise 
on measles and post-influenzal lassitude. Read to 
them in bed at night when they are prepared to 
listen to anything provided you will stay another 
five minutes. Do not dream of consulting their 
tastes, and have no truck with space literature. 
Plunge right in with, say, Stumps, Froggy’s Little 
Brother, or the Fairchild Family. They will be 
dumbfounded into attention. 

I am presuming that you have disregarded the 
advice of the County Agricultural Committees 
and have read them right through the works of 
Beatrix Potter; also the Little Black Sambo series 
and the Babar books. They are thus familiar with 
Crime and Punishment and the appalling hazards 
of life and, as you will have noticed, they like 
them. Modern writers of children’s books, with 
the exception of the deservedly popular Miss 
Violet Needham, never allow the children in their 
books to die; but infant mortality in works of the 
Victorian children’s writers is uniformly high, 
and no one was ever a jot the worse for the tears 
they wept over The Story of a Short Life. In 
another of Mrs. Ewing’s enchanting books, Jan 
of the Windmill, 80 per cent. of the infant per- 
sonnel fall to the Great Reaper, but this in no way 
detracts from the charm and innocence of the 
book. The hero of Mrs. Moleworth’s A Christmas 
Child dies in the last chapter; this does not spoil 
the book for me now, nor did it when I first read 
it at the age of eight. And it was right that Mrs. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes should die: in real war it is 
always the characters like the brilliant and dashing 
Jackanapes who do die, and the bumbling Tonys 
who live on. 

In the matter of what will or will not frighten, 
children are at their most incalculable. My father 
Started reading me Stevenson when I was seven; 
I was enthralled by him. Unappalled through The 
Black Arrow, Kidnapped, Catriona, and The 
Master of Ballantrae, 1 was so paralysed with 
terror by Ben Gunn in Treasure Island that I could 
hardly walk upstairs to bed. 

At the same time my mother led off in the 
Winter evenings with Alfgar the Dane, and The 
Rival Heirs, written by the Reverend Somebody in 
about 1860. Rather on the lines of Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge’s The Little Duke, they are tougher, 

$ maiden-ladyish, stronger meat altogether. 

ey have small print and no illustrations; with- 
ut parental aid I should never have got around 
fo them. From then on I read them once a year for 


the next five years. Alfgar the Dane gets off to a 
flying start with the massacre on the eve of St. 
Brice; there is a splendid St. Sebastian martyrdom 
before you are halfway through, and the pace 
never seems to flag. No parents wishing their chil- 
dren to grow up pro-Norman should allow them 
to read The Rival Heirs; the Reverend Somebody, 
although a gripping raconteur, is a shamelessly 
pro-Saxon partisan, and I have never since been 
able to take a wholly balanced view of anyone 
called Etienne. I am much afraid that these two 
sizzling works are out of print. 


The Just So Stories and the Jungle Books need 
reading aloud, not because they are difficult but 
because they were written for this purpose. So 
also does Alice. Children will probably not think 
Alice funny unless their parents very obviously 
do. My mother read me the court scene in Alice 
with tears of laughter pouring down her face; 
I laughed in sympathy then, but not again. Alice 
is a taste far too surrealist, educated, and difficult 
for most children. For others the two Alice books 
have an inexhaustible magic. 





The works of Arthur Ransome do not read well 
aloud. It is a weariness of the flesh to build all 
those camp ovens, brick by brick, by word of 
mouth, however fascinating and stimulating the 
mental building may be. Books like Robin Hood, 
The Story of a Red Deer, The Heroes, The Chil- 
dren of the New Forest, The Settlers in Canada 
and the Morte D’Arthur generally have large 
print and copious illustrations and will sell them- 
selves to your offspring without your aid. There 
is also a splendid but more neglected work in this 
category, The Tiger, by H. Mockler Ferryman. 
Beautifully illustrated and told in the first person, 
it has the I-was-there quality to the highest degree. 
During the early months of 1918 I was The Tiger. 
Rousing at evening from my lair and occasionally 
pausing to sleek my savage flanks, I prowled the 
Indian jungles in quest of sambhur, or gazed out 
proudly over the heads of my staring captors. 


My mother also read me Little Women and 
Good Wives. One night, when my sister was ill, 
I persuaded my father to go on with the chapter. 
My father was a man with a strong stomach. He 
was never ill at sea, and rarely on land. He read 
Little Women with mounting nausea, aad finally 
was obliged to desist. I thus learned the mental 
differences between the sexes. One sort can read 
Louisa M. Alcott without throwing up, and in- 
deed with pleasure; the other sort can not. 


Kingston’s In the Eastern Seas and Ballantyne’s 
Coral Island and The Gorilla Hunters were read 
aloud to my brother, and I listened too. These can 
be read to oneself if there are at least six pictures 
to illustrate their more hair-raising episodes. So 
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also Peter Simple and Masterman Ready. The 
moral tone throughout is cosily high. ‘Merciful 
Heavens!’ exclaims Mrs. Segrave, fairly regu- 
larly. ‘What a deliverance!’ But at the last moment 
the great Ready himself leaves the shelter of the 
stockade (because little Tommy Segrave has taken 
the bung out of the water-cask) and falls a victim. 
Never mind. The savages are on the run. People 
may die but right will triumph. This is a matter 
about which children of all ages like to feel 
assured. 


When I was ten I graduated to Dickens (my 
mother) and Scott (my father). I preferred Scott. 
My father was a non-skipper; if Sir Walter gave 
us three pages describing the caparison of the 
Abbot’s mule, he read it and I listened to it. We 
were made of stern Victorian and Edwardian stuff, 
and, furthermore, television was not yet. The 
telephone rarely rang; there was no cocktail hour. 
Dinner was at eight-fifteen and it was cooked by 
servants. We could afford to let Sir Walter, raised 
in similar circumstances, take his time. Wisely, 
my parents left Shakespeare alone. No one should 
read Shakespeare until they are twenty-one, and 
they should first have seen him acted on the stage. 

Every night from the age of eight, when I was 
in bed my mother read me a chapter of the Bible. 
She read right through the Authorised Version 
and out the other end. Then she began again at 
Genesis. We left out nothing, except perhaps some 
of the more technical chapters of Leviticus. No 
one begat anyone without my being put in the 
picture. She treated me as old enough and sensible 
enough to be told it all. I was aware of not being 
fobbed off. I am everlastingly grateful to her. 
That marvellous singing prose, those eternal 
values rang in my ears night after night. I fell 
asleep with it. It went right in. 

I remember particularly one evening in the 
autumn of 1916. We were on board a P. and O. 
liner in the Mediterranean. My mother travelled 
twice a year between her husband who worked 
in Egypt and her son who was at school in 
England, taking her younger children with her. 
She was not of a nature to be deflected from this 
programme by a little matter like unrestricted 
submarine warfare. I had seen a picture in the 
Illustrated London News of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and I used to pray very heartily that 
we should come safe to port. The sister ship to 
ours had been sunk on this route the previous 
week, a smaller ship that left Marseilles a day 
ahead of us had been sunk four hours ago. I was 
eight, and I was aware of danger and of deliver- 
ance. 

It was a rough evening and we both felt rather 
ill. The waters of the Tyrrhenian Sea, green 
against the sunset, slapped and banged against the 
scuttle of our cabin. The camp-stool, upholstered 
in carpet, collapsed with a sudden clatter. Dark 
clouds added to the melancholy menace of 
gathering dusk at sea. The drinking water, beneath 
its covering tumbler, whooshed in the water 
bottle. A large blue pendulum, my mother’s dress- 
ing-gown, swung slowly on its hook. She read me 
the story of Joshua, and of the improbable crum- 
bling of the walls of Jericho before the trumpets 
and the shouting of Israel; a crude tribal tale 
with faith in God running like a vein of silver 
through it. This then was God, the same then as 
now, unable to drown and able to save. It is more 
than likely that in character and disposition the 
German submarine commander who lay in wait 
for our ship was more of a Christian than I will 
ever be. It did not, then, feel that way to me. I 
knew myself a part of a noble army, of a church 
militant, something greater and more important 
than myself. I might drown, but others would go 
on: I- belonged, and it was comfort and bliss. 
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THIS MONTH'S 4 NE W ACES 


Brahms Academic festival overture, Op. 80 and Tragic overture, 
Op. 81; Variations on a theme of Haydn, Op. 56a 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 


Dvorak Symphony No. 4 in G major, Op. 88 


ACL 44 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA conducted by GEORGE SZELL | 


ACL 46 


NIGHTS AT THE BALLET 

Tchaikovsky Swan Lake—excerpts' and 

Minkus Don Quixote—Pas de deux’; 
Tchaikovsky The sleeping beauty—excerpts’ and 
Weber Le spectre de la rose—Invitation to the Dance? 

ANATOLE FISTOULARI conducting "THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA *THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
STHE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
ACL 45 


Mozart Quintet and Clarinet for Strings in A major, K 581 
THE.NEW ITALIAN QUARTET With ANTOINE DE BAVIER (clarinet) 


ACL 47 


HIGH-FIDELITY 


RECORDS 21/5 


TAX PAID inclusive of pictorial sleeve. 





ACE OF CLUBS 


DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON $80 





12’ LONG PLAYING 


FROM RECORD DEALERS OWLY 











The Slide Area 


GAVIN LAMBERT 


“A brilliant piece of work, terse, compassionate and 
beautifully made”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“The most accomplished and enjoyable I have read for 
a long time” —GORONWY REES (The Listener.) 15s. 


Mistress to an Age 


Jj. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD’s 
Life of Madame de Stael 


“Brilliant”—CyYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times.) 

“A wonderful story”—a. J. P. TAYLOR (Observer.) 
“Outstanding” —The Times. 

“Excellent”—v. s. PRITCHETT (The New Statesman.) 
“A masterpiece” —Punch, 


The Book Society’s Unanimous Choice. 21s. 











HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Roundabout 


TERRIFIED AND EAGER aS 

candidates waiting for 

interview, the contest- 

ants for the television 

quiz show waited behind 

scenes; they sat 

= in a row on 
Vie hard chairs 
while _ techni- 

cians trod over 

their feet, the 

light from the fiercely-lit stage reflected on their 
anxious faces. There was a dark schoolboy (mental 
arithmetic), a pretty hairdresser in a tight skirt 
(films), the oldest married couple in the audience, 
and a gay old girl with hardly any teeth who was 
to try the questions on animals. All had volun- 
teered for the game. Now they wished they hadn’t. 

With them, concentrated and withdrawn, sat 
two experts, both of whom had applied years 
before to be on the show: one was just beginning, 
one just ending a quest for £1,000. With them, also, 
were a grey squirrel, a badger, and Hughie Green’s 
bushbaby in a plastic hatbox. 

‘Quiet everyone,’ said a voice, and everyone 
obeyed except the badger, who yeeped and 
moaned plaintively in his keeper’s arms. “Gawd, 
| thought it was me,’ whispered one of the women. 
‘I could do with a Scotch, I could.’ 

The first to go was the game old girl: the six 
leant eagerly towards the monitor set and watched 
with trembling admiration as she cheeked the 
compére, won £16 and gave the studio audience 
a high-kick view of her bloomers (‘That’s why we 
telerecord it,’ said Hughie Green grimly. ‘On a live 
programme I'd have had to shut her up just in 
case’). She and the squirrel arrived back in the 
wings simultaneously, the squirrel with agitated 
claws sunk deep in the peach shoulder of a studio 
lovely. ‘Get this thing off me!’ hissed the girl, and 
floated back into camera with a silken smile. 

The stage darkened, a single spotlight only re- 
maining; the expert on horse-racing stood up, 
moistened his lips and went on, to a roll of drums 
and a flurry of good wishes. In a few minutes the 
lights went up again, and he was back: without 
his thousand pounds. The old girl went up and 
patted his cheek; the compére came out and sor- 
rowfully shook his hand; everyone murmured in 
sympathy. 

‘I wouldn’t have minded,’ he whispered, ‘if I 
thought it was a fair questicn. But there isn’t a 
racing man in England who could have answered 
that, I don’t care who he is.’ A retired taxi-driver, 
he had for some years been working on a racing 
Manual; his consolation was the publicity his 
appearance might bring to the book. “We get the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to set the questions,’ said 
4 programme assistant. ‘No one can accuse us of 
being unfair.’ 

The compére came out and stood meekly while 
{Wo girls in pink combed his hair and powdered 
his face. The pretty girl went on and won £8— 
‘I got scared when they started asking me the 
authors,’ she said. ‘How would I know who wrote 

the book of the film The Old Man and the Sea?’ 
The boy, too, called it a deal at £3—‘Now I can 
&t my watch back from the menders’—but he 





was soon nervous again. Father, out in the 
audience, would want to know why he had not 
tried for more. The forty-three-years-married 
couple put up a good show but helped each other 
off at £16. ‘I was getting nervous and it was too 
hot anyway,’ said the woman. ‘And my head aches, 


Theatre 
Ruff and 
By PETER 
_ A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 





7 (Stratford - upon - Avon.) 
The Rough and Ready Lot. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
? Swinging Down the Lane. 
(Palladium.) 
BorED as one has too often 
been by fairies who are 
(ALAN BRIEN- obviously actors, and actors 
is on holiday) who are obviously fairies, Peter 
Hall’s new production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream comes as a pleasant surprise. I read that 
the idea is to show how the play might be per- 
formed by members of an Elizabethan house- 
party in their own great hall: be that as it may 
(and I defy anybody to guess it, nor does it matter 
very much) the set has a minstrel’s gallery which, 
when necessary, turns transparent and becomes 
a ravishing little forest, connected by a staircase 
to the straw-covered floor below; though this is 
set at such a steep rake that at first we fear Mr. 
Laughton may roll right down into the audience. 


But then it becomes quickly apparent that while 
most of the audience has turned up to see this 
great actor make his Stratford début, Bottom the 
weaver is not one of his most successful ventures. 
He looks right, with a cowl of ginger hair, and his 
face is all Bottom, but the plain fact is that he is 
just not funny enough. I have laughed much, much 
louder at Robert Atkins and Sir Donald Wolfit, 
and there was a memorable time at the Victoria 
Palace when Bud Flanagan played the part straight 
and was as near Shakespeare’s moon-faced clot as 
anyone could have wished. Laughton is far subtler; 
with the film-actor’s attention to tiny detail, he 
builds up a sulky, puffing lout, but until the very 
end, when he dies for Thisbe in a bout of frantic 
wriggling which riotously takes off Sir Laurence’s 
expiring Richard III, he seems oddly lacking in the 
true comic spirit. Nor is he much helped by one 
of those curious accents he likes to assume nowa- 
days, in this casea kind of mangled, mid-Atlantic 
cockney with rustic edges. 

But long before this final scene, the emphasis 
and focus of our interest has passed from the rude 
mechanicals (among whom only Julian Glover's 
red-handed Snug the joiner is really satisfactory) 
to the young lovers and the fairies. The former are 
rather too strident and unvaried, but they have a 
ruff-and-tumble vitality, and like everyone else in 
the cast they speak the poetry (has any play more 
cadenzas?) with excellent, new-minted clarity 
and feeling. The fairies have been conceived not 
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and my legs ache—oh, I feel awful, just awful: 
The second expert, an ex-Shakespearean actor 
whose appearance and delivery suggested an 
ostrich who had swallowed a bass drum, went on 
and won £240 with no change of expression what- 
ever; and the programme was finished. The com- 
pére wrote autographs for seventeen middle-aged 
ladies, the ostrich carefully changed a threepenny 
bit and went off to telephone his wife, and the 
bushbaby was carried home to its supper. 


Tumble 


FORSTER 


as the usual poised and pretty immortals, but as 
a bunch of barefoot, wilful and childish little 
sprites, with a dusty, silvery, butterfly look as if 
inspired by Titania’s own lines: ‘The honey-bags 
steal from the humble-bees, And for night tapers 
crop their waxen thighs, And light them at the 
fiery glow-worm’s eyes.’ This is rather hard on 
Oberon, who needs his overtones of Prospero, but 
it enables Mary Ure to score a hit as Titania. Miss 
Ure spent so long ironing Jimmy Porter’s shirts 
that one was beginning to fear lest her early 
sparkle might have become extinguished; but this 
Titania is a most fetching, comic little blonde waif. 
In sum, an inventive, youthful production, and 
I did not miss Mendelssohn at all. 

At the Lyric, Hammersmith, is a poorly named 
curiosity, The Rough and Ready Lot, which really 
takes us right back to Hernani. Here indeed are 
all the hallmarks of Hugoesque drama—the 
arena of moral conflict, in this case South America 
just after the American civil war, and the problem 
of whether to destroy a monastery in the army’s 
path, though it might just as well have been, say, 
Ireland during ‘the Troubles,’ or Scotland after the 
"45, or any one of a dozen other settings which 
enable the dramatist (the Poet, Hugo would have 
said) to pose the conflict between Good and Evil, 
Principle and Expediency. Here are even the big 
set-piece speeches, reflections on death, and the 
like. It is all quite pleasantly old-fashioned, well 
put together, and lacking only a few sparks of 
real imagination or inspiration. The various 
viewpoints are capably conveyed by a choice little 
cast led by Jack MacGowran, Patrick Allen, Alan 
Dobie and Rupert Davies, under Caspar Wrede’s 
direction. It will be interesting to see where Mr. 
Owen goes from here, whether on to Tom Robert- 
son or back to Beaumarchais. 

But for the moment what matters is that (by 
the enterprise of the 59 Theatre Company, who 
are doing so well at the Lyric) his present play has 
been seen. The particular problem for theatre 
dramatists nowadays is, more than ever before, 
how to get their work produced. In this connection 
anyone interested in the theatre should obtain 
Richard Findlater’s pamphlet for the Fabian 
Society on The Future of The Theatre, an admir- 
able survey, full of fascinating information, with 
detailed proposals for helping the theatre which 
are no less impeccable because no politician will 
take the slightest notice of them. One of Mr. Find- 
later’s most depressing and important passages 
deals with the limited opportunities for dramatists 
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under the current system which demands long 
runs—a state of affairs that has apparently led 
John Whiting to give up in disgust for the moment. 
Here again television drama scores, for at least a 
man like Sydney Newman at ABC is using new 
work all the time and taking chances on new 
narnes. These are seldom big names, because the 
money is less good than in the theatre, but I would 
guess that the first television company to dip into 
its profits to the extent of offering payment for 
a TV play on a scale comparable to that in the 
theatre or cinema would be amply repaid in 
quality. Meantime, as Mr. Findlater shows, the 
greedy, short-sighted men who control most of the 
commercial theatre continue to abet a state of 


affairs which will eventually do them out of 
business, and us out of respect-worthy live 
theatre. 

At the Palladium, Max Bygraves is on better 
form than I have ever known him, the most engag- 
ing of the new-style comics, good-humour-man 
rather than loudly funny, minimum of make-up, a 
pleasant line in lilting songs, and a knack not only 
of getting on good terms with the audience but of 
making the audience feel friendly towards each 
other. He is the be-all of a summer show which 
could do with one other first-rate act, and less of 
the Peters Sisters, to bolster it up, though there 
is a charming Henley Week scene with the lads 
of the chorus all looking properly Leanderthal. 


Nash Left Off 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


Festival 

Where Beau 

SHERIDAN is absent from this 

year’s Bath Festival, but the 

jokes are still good and the city 

enchanting. It is a brilliant idea 

to plan a festival around the art, 

os tastes and friends of Yehudi 

- Menuhin, a dedicated and 


civilised artist if there is one. 
But. how is one to react to the sign a stone’s 
throw from the Abbey—‘To the Cows’? The fact 
is Bath's festivities are not confined to serious 
music-making, but embrace a dairy show. One 
listens to Menuhin playing Bach in an eighteenth- 
century church built for the poor of the city, and 
then, less than ten minutes away, finds the jazz 
virtuoso Stephane Grapelly performing to an 
admiring crowd of jivers. 

Other jokes are less apparent. A few months 
ago the local justices refused permission to the 
repertory cinema to show Femmes de Paris 
(already granted a ‘U’ certificate in Aberdeen 
and Ipswich), presumably on the grounds that it 
might corrupt morals. Yet here at the festival the 
same cinema was showing Bergman’s lusty idyll 
of the north, Summer with Monika. As Harriet 
Andersson slipped off her clothes and bounded 
towards the sea, a clergyman confided to me that 
he once spent a holiday in the fjords. Perhaps 
the best joke of all was made by TWW, the 
regional television company, which not only con- 
tributed £1,000 but also afforded wide publicity 
and organised a violin competition judged by 
Menuhin. 

Let me suggest to Lord Cilcennin, the chair- 
man of TWW, that if he wishes to be revered by 
posterity as a benefactor he should straightway 
announce the intention of his company to finance 
future festivals in Bath. At present 140 subscribers 
guarantee culture in the city. This means a shoe- 
String budget. It is absurd that Bath, whose old 
theatre witnessed the earliest triumphs of Mrs. 
Siddons, should boast no festival drama. Let 
TWW decide, therefore, on a collector’s piece for 
1960, say Richard III or Macbeth in eighteenth- 
century costume with Sir Donald Wolfit rampag- 
ing to his heart's content. Besides, Bath is in need 
of Sir Donald's curtain speeches. This year the 
excellence of the hospitality argued that the city’s 


hostesses have never even heard of Mr. Betje- 
man’s ‘ordinary little woman’ who sat in a Bath 
tea-shop; they were sublime in their charm, 
taking over where Beau Nash left off. But it would 
be pleasant to hear them thanked in the grand 
manner. 

A festival must aim at masterpieces worthily 
presented. Last week one was sometimes com- 
pelled to admiration and acceptance rather than 
downright gratitude. The Festival Chamber 
Orchestra gave the odd-numbered Brandenburg 
concertos on Wednesday in Christ Church, with 
Menuhin as soloist in the first and last and as 
first violin in No. 3. The outcome made one reflect 
that chamber groups like the Stuttgart players do 
not grow up overnight. At the Theatre Royal, 
Miss Anna Pollak was allowed to walk off with 
Bizet’s Doctor Miracle rather too easily, while 
in Dido and Aneas one singer spread his voice 
in a most unpalatable fashion. However, let it be 
said that Mr. Colin Davis conducted the Purcell 
with rare insight. Aided by Miss Joan Hammond’s 
Queen and by a splendidly conceived and 
articulated Sorceress from Miss Janet Baker, Mr. 
Davis sometimes obtained results as memorable 
perhaps (one adds perhaps as a matter of prin- 
ciple) as those which delighted Bath when Sir 


Art 


—_— 


Sea 


By SIMON 


THE critic, unless he works 
from the high platform of 
accepted academic or philo- 
sophic formule, is a humble 
creature, whose role is to com- 
ment, to help people to see, by 
means of comparison and 
biography, the virtues he hopes 
he has found in an artist’s work. Occasionally he 
will be fired with enthusiasm, but more often he 
will think not in terms of good or bad painting 
but of better or worse middling painting. 
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Thomas Beecham conducted Zémire et Azor. 

But this is, of course, Mr. Menuhin’s festival, 
The programme was as personal as -the credits 
in a Chaplin film, and if some of the Bach tended 
to the routine things were very different ‘when 
the Festival Octet undertook what one presumes 
was an act of devotion on the director’s part, 
Enesco’s Octuor in C major. Rarely is music 
played with such cogency as this fascinating work, 
which begins nationalistically and concludes jg 
the mouvement de valse as the visionary tribute 
of a great cosmopolitan. Ensemble was wholly 
admirable and the chording of the violins in the 
last movement so burnished that Menuhin might 
have been purging himself of a discussion held 
two days before in this.ssame Guildhall Banquet. 
ing Room. His own contribution to the discussion 
was all sweetness and light, while Mr. Nicholas 
Nabokov was amusingly comprehensive. Alas! 
the third member of the distinguished team was 
inaudible, while the fourth smiled primly and 
said almost nothing. Mr. Menuhin is too well. 
mannered for this kind of thing. Next year he 
should clear the platform and oblige with a talk 
on the art of Enesco, to be followed by another 
performance of the Octuor. 


If Enesco caused the Guildhall’s ghosts to rub 
their eyes, Bartok certainly shattered the calm 
which has reigned in the Theatre Royal since 
Irving made his farewell appearance there over 
fifty years ago; the Swedish dancers gave extracts 
from Cullberg’s Medea, and the virtuosity of 
Mariane Orlando, incidentally a fine classical 
ballerina, and Caj Selling had the house a-roaring. 
Elsa Marianne von Rosen added genuine style 
to the occasion when she danced the pas de deux 
from Prometheus with Holmgren. 

Among exhibitions were Mrs. Langley Moore's 
Museum of Costume in the Octagon, water- 
colours by Turner at the Holburne Museum and 
early Wedgwood at the Victoria Art Gallery. 
Always at this festival was the eye entranced; one 
trusts that Lord Cilcennin and Menuhin wil 
take the hint and turn Bath into a major festival 
city. The transformation has already begun. Did 
Bath lack a great actor? On second thoughts it 
did not. Pears sang Britten’s settings of Hardy’ 
Winter Words, with the composer at the piano. 
This was interpretation which amounted to genius, 
and his singing of Tom Bowling was the most 
touching thing of the opening days. 


* 
Air 
HODGSON 


Pedestrian but safe. For ultimately he is required 
to see, not to judge; and for him a picture has 
a twofold character; it is a pictorial statemetl 
and it is an artefact. The interrelation of th 
two processes, one of the eye and mind, the othet 
of the hand, is the critic’s subject. Artists, fof 
all their schools and revolutions, whether the/ 
work in figurative or not-figurative terms, 4 
basically illustrators, whether of visual facts of 
visual ideas, who will be judged finally on 
sort of temper they betray on their canvases, 3% 
—though less importantly—on their means 
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Television Playhouse 


to British Authors 


On Friday, 12th June Associated-Rediffusion 
reach their 100th live production in the 
‘Television Playhouse’ series transmitted on 
Independent Television. Altogether 190 plays 
have been presented to date in this popular 
series. For these 60-minute productions 
Associated-Rediffusion concentrates mainly on 
the work of contemporary British playwrights. 

The first live play was “A Garden in the Sea”’, 
specially written for television by Michael 
Dyne from a Henry C. James story. It was 
presented on 27th October, 1955. 

Now, on Friday, 12th June, nearly 4 years 
later, Associated-Rediffusion presents the 
100th live production —John Conlan’s “A Kind 
of Freedom ”’. 

Well-known authors such as Paul Jones, 
Tan Dallas,Stanley Miller, Alfred Shaughnessy, 
and Hugh Ross Williamson, are under contract 
to Associated-Rediffusion. 

Ted Willis has also contributed four notable 
plays, specially commissioned for television 
(Woman in a Dressing Gown; The Young and the 
Guilty ; Lookin any Window; Strictly for the Sparrows), 
andis now writing a further six for Associated- 
Rediffusion presentation. 

Of the 100 plays which Associated-Redif- 
fusion produced live in ‘Television Playhouse’, 
twenty-seven were specially commissioned 
from British writers. A further forty-five 
were original television plays, thirty-two by 
British writers. In all, seventy-six of the 
hundred plays were material specially written 
for television, sixty-three of them by British 
writers. The remainder were adaptations, all 
by British writers, from stage plays. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION —™vvtisn tom tendon, monday to Friday 
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setting it down, that is their use of and their 
ability to handle their chosen medium. 

On these terms there are new satisfactions to 
be had on ali sides in London at present; a 
Sickert at the Mayor Gallery, Nicholson at 
Gimpels, Uccello at the National Gallery, Hit- 
chens at the Leicester, Picabia at Roland Browse 
and Delbanco. There are also three exhibitions 
which repay very detailed attention. Jack Smith 
has a large exhibition at the Whitechapel Gallery. 
It is still difficult to decide what he is, though 
for a painter so young categories are surely 
premature. The present writer must admit to 
having been consistently wrong about Jack 
Smith’s painting for the last seven years. It 
seemed once that the horrific infants stumping 
across barren acres of sackcloth, and coloured 
in turpentine starved of life and pigment, had 
an air of deadly finality about them. His most 
recent work has moved away from that mood and 
his paint and his plaster reliefs are luxuriant 
sometimes to ugliness. But the cold realities he 
tries to capture remain precise, distant and per- 
sonal. The concern is still with light, light 
which does not illumine objects, but through 
which objects and people may be dimly discerned 
whose character is determined by the character 
of the light itself. If this does not always work 
it often achieves great beauty, and a sort 
of all-of-a-pieceness which, by half-blinding one, 
produces sensations of cold spaces of sea and 
air which are almost terrifying in their loneliness 
and their grasp on the imagination. 

As cool, but prettier and less active, are the 
wax reliefs which Mr. Michael Ayrton is show- 
ing at the Leicester Galleries. The wax, in light, 
coloured relief, has applied to it wax figures 
almost in the round, or bones, pebbles or bits 
of glass. The effect has a strange sea charm 
and can be dramatically decorative. It will be 
interesting, in a future article, to compare these 
to the paintings by Mr. Ayrton which have just 


come on view at the Redfern Gallery. Also at. 


the Leicester, Mr. Robert Banks is showing 
drawings of Italy, all of great precision and 
charm, but washed in a rather angry china-tea 
colour. Nevertheless, his detail—the character of 
his handwriting when he is working inside the 
formal and exacting necessities of architectural 
drawing—has flow and a very masculine grace 
and solidity and an amused eye for tiny comment. 

The Marlborough Gallery has a crowded 
survey of nineteenth- and _ twentieth-cen- 
tury big names, which includes a _ hideous 
Cézanne with two other lovely Cézannes—one a 
water-colour, the other the much-illustrated Le 
Garcon Couché, where the slumped figure in its 
imbalance is the focus of the formal and stately 
setting. There are also a Lépine of subdued and 
beautifully judged tones, a Delacroix, a fine fauve 
Viaminck, Moore sculptures, a lot of small, in- 
teresting but ugly bits and pieces of Gauguin, and 
an abominable flower piece by Van Gogh. The 
joy of the exhibition, apart from the Cézannes, 
is a pale and beautiful Bonnard of a farm in the 
Tle de France. In the far room is a bronze reclin- 
ing figure by Moore, a preliminary cast for his 
UNESCO commission. The huge heave of its 
flanks seems on the point of bursting through the 
walls of its small cage, and one may hope to 
see it soon in a more generous setting. Here its 
amass is claustrophobic. 





The Burra water-colours at the Lefevre 
Galleries have been given an extended showing. 
They are vast but have a weight, which has nothing 
to do with size, all but unique for the medium. 
Oversize vegetables lour from acid depths of 
leaf and weed, and often frankly surrealist 
motifs are woven into nightmare kitchen-gardens. 


Science 
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They are all as ugly as a goitre or carbuncle, but 
they have a form of staying power, an ability to 
catch the eye and not let it go which is a feat, if 
one hesitates to call it a virtue. 

One note: until July 12 a retrospective Lowry 
exhibition is showing at the Manchester City Art 
Gallery. 


Mohole 


By MAURICE 


I SUPPOSE the next big race will 
be to the Earth’s. centre. 
Whether Britain will be in it is 
not certain; the Lord President 
of the Council, the political boss 
of State science, has not yet set 
up a steering committee. But 
the Americans and the Russians 
already have special bodies in being. 

I first heard about the proposal to drill a hole 
into the Earth’s crust in Toronto, in September, 
1957—and heard also how AMSOC, a non- 
existent body, was responsible for this exciting 
project. At this Toronto meeting the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics (IUGG) 
adopted a resolution urging ‘the nations of the 
world and especially those experienced in deep 
drilling to study the feasibility and cost of an 
attempt to drill to the Mohorovicic discontinuity 
at a place where it approaches the surface.’ There 
were some objections to this ‘science fiction’ 
approach, but these were silenced when it was 
pointed out that there were objections on the 
same grounds when, a few years ago, the IUGG 
first proposed an investigation into the feasibility 
of launching an earth satellite. 

The earth-scientist has for long been wanting to 
get a good look at what lies beneath the Earth’s 
crust. As usual, he has been following in the foot- 
steps of the science-fiction writer. Jules Verne in 
1864 had paid a visit to the ‘central sea’ by making 
use of a convenient volcano. In 1871 Bulwer 
Lytton, following on Plato and Dante, described 
in The Coming Race an escapist Utopia in a well- 
lighted and well-populated region underground. 
More recently Arthur Conan Doyle had Professor 
Challenger dig a hole eight miles through the shell 
of the earth. The long drill point that he thrust 
into the Earth’s bottom resulted in a tremendous 
scream: ‘he was tampering with a living animal, 
resembling a sea urchin. 

Fiction apart, we have had to learn about the 
composition and structure of the Earth mainly 
from seismology, the study of earthquakes and 
man-made explosions; and from measuring various 
kinds of tremors or waves, seismologists are agreed 
that the Earth’s structure consists of three principal 
layers. 

At the centre, there is a dense core about 4,400 
miles in diameter. What it is made of is not clear. 
It cannot be solid because it is under such great 
pressure and heat; but if it is liquid, it is denser 
than any liquid we know. Around the core is a 
mantle of solid matter which rises to within twenty 
or thirty miles of the surface; and above this 
mantle, a thin surface layer called the crust, with 
an average thickness of about ten miles. The 
boundary between the crust and the mantle is 
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called the Mohorovicic discontinuity—obviously; 
the Moho. And, equally obviously, a hole through 
the Moho is the Mohole. It would cost a great 
deal of money—several million pounds. But the 
scientific benefits could be as great as those arising 
from the space satellite. In the same way as the 
first samples of the cosmic dust on the Moon will 
provide us with a history of the Universe, so the 
samples that will be brought up through the 
Mohole will give us a picture of the evolution of 
the Earth through millions of years. 


The Mohole came into being—I see from an 
article in the Scientific American—as an AMSOC 
undertaking at a wine breakfast in the La Jolla 
home of Walter Munk, Professor of Oceanography 
at the University of California, in March, 1957. 
AMSOC stands for American Miscellaneous 
Society—a protest against all these alphabetical 
organisations. It has no corporate being: no con- 
stitution, no officers, no by-laws, no nothing. It is 
only a name. Yet today the AMSOC-Mohole 
Committee is a Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington—compelled 
to take this form, so that funds could be voted 
to undertake the preliminary study called for by 
the IUGG. 


A number of cranks, like the American Cyrus 
Reed Teed, would have regarded the Mohole with 
peculiar affection. He believed the Earth was 
hollow and that we were living on the inside. He 
had a vision one night, and under the name of 
Koresh (Hebrew for Cyril) he announced in 1870 
the discovery of the cosmogonic form. ‘All natural 
life develops. and matures in the egg or womb. The 
Earth therefore is the great womb of natural 
development, hence we are living in a shell’ 
Koreshanity actually flourished for a time in the 
specially-founded town of Estero in Florida. The 
Nazis were taken by this idea, and it lives on i 
Germany as the Hollow Earth Doctrine. 


Teed went back for support to the astronomef 
Edmund Halley, of Comet fame, who put forwatd 
‘an hypothesis of the structure of the internal patls 
of the earth’ to try to account for changes of the 
variation of the magnetic needle. There was als 
Captain John Cleves Symmes, another Americal 
crank, who, in 1818, declared that ‘the earth 8 
hollow and habitable within; containing a number 
of concentrick spheres. . . . I pledge my life# 
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support of this truth, and am ready to explore the 
hollow, if the World will support and aid me" 
the undertaking.” The World never did, althoug! 
the Czar of all the Russias invited him to orgail® 
an expedition. It came to nothing, but a Sov 
scientist said at Toronto two years ago that 
Russians were already looking for a place to dig# 
hole deep into the Earth’s crust. 
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Child of Her Time 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Diary of Anne Frank. 
(Carlton.)} 
THE prisoner’s scribble on the 


wall: Anne Frank’s diary is 
that, immensely elaborated, 
with the scarcely bearable 


pathos of a true and half-hope- 
ful story whose terrible ending 
we know. There is always something moving about 
any personal record of suffering; even illegible 
scratches of anguish might seem so, if you knew 
who made them and why. Anne Frank’s diary 
js not just the record of a particular experience: 
it is an extraordinarily vivid piece of self- 
portraiture. This Jewish child cooped up for over 
two years Of early adolescence in an Amsterdam 
attic to escape the Nazis lived on in a way that is 
at once individual and generic: as herself, a par- 
ticular girl, talented, enormously attractive, a born 
observer and reporter; and as any adolescent girl 
growing through the difficulties and languors of 
her age in conditions that intensified every impres- 
sion: narrow, claustrophobic conditions that 
could not retard her progress into life but 
heightened everything she felt, almost as if she 
knew her time for feeling was short. 

The film The Diary of Anne Frank (director: 
George Stevens; ‘U’ certificate) is a decent effort 
to make, out of this fresh and candidly self- 
tevealing diary, a piece of high drama, something 
big in CinemaScope and. ‘the wonder of Stereo- 
phonic sound’ to suit the director of Giant. The 
result is a fairish war film and social document 
but it is hardly Anne Frank: the idiom is too 
American, the style too inflated, the direction in 
the wrong sense too ‘careful,’ too reverent and 
contrived. Too soon Anne Frank is seen as a little 
heroine aureoled with dewiness and disaster; 
Whereas the real girl in the diary is tougher than 
that—a child of her time and situation. Part of the 
trouble is that Millie Perkins, a pretty ex-model, 
chosen out of all America as Anne Frank, is too 
0d, too cute, and far too much of a model. She is 
{I believe) nineteen, and more or less looks it; 
certainly, though at first sight spindly and childish, 
she lacks the undefined softness of the early teens, 
that air of not quite deciding which feature (if any) 
may turn out beautiful. Anne’s age (thirteen to fif- 
teen) is a difficult one to fake: it is not achieved by 
Putting on a few coltish movements as if they 
Were a hair style or a hat. And charming though 
Miss Perkins might seem elsewhere, in this par- 
ticular case she seems to me a mock-child, almost 
aslightly monstrous moppet, a quaint and interest- 
ing caricature of reality like Bernhardt as Hamlet 
& Mary Pickford as Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Rather in the same way, the rest of the film, 
though no doubt conscientiously authentic in the 
details of appearance and furniture, fails to con- 
Witte one as a whole because of nationalistic 
Oddities. Accents vary absurdly. Anne talks very 
broad American, her father (Joseph Schildkraut) 
4 Sort of quiet ‘European’ English, her mother 
(Gusti Huber) strongly accented ‘foreign’ English. 
The other lodgers in the attic speak in their various 
Ways, a medley of voices that does more to suggest 





polyglots than a pair of united Dutch families. If 


they had all spoken like Anne or ail in ‘foreigr’ 
English like Mrs. Frank, it might have given them 
some sort of unity. 

And it is long: nearly three hours. To say that 
Anne’s was a long ordeal is not to excuse the 
film, which must bring her ordeal to life in other 
ways than by making the audience keep glancing 
at the clock. The day-to-day record of growtb 
and spiritual progress is not necessarily dramatic : 
the film has been honest in sticking pretty closely 


Consuming Interest 
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to the text, but it has not managed to make it 
filmable—at least at that length. Best are the 
action parts, where you wait, like the Franks and 
Van Daans, for the cat to make a noise that will 
detray them to the burglar below. Anne’s feelings 
for the boy Peter (generic rather than individual, 
in the circumstances of their isolation) are shown 
with a delicacy that comes near to prissiness: 
again, adolescence seen from above, from the 
other viewpoint: ‘young love’ in quota- 
tion marks. In fact the whole of this painstaking, 
honest but inadequate film seems to have been 
made in quotation marks: ‘heroism,’ ‘suffering, 
‘pathos,’ it seems to say; and somehow misses the 
amazingly vivid young thing that wrote without 
them, with the freedom and vigour her life denied 
her, 


Suitable Service 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


TuouGu the soldier-servant still 
survives in the Army, the per- 
sonal valet hardly exists any 
longer. Valetry, however, is still 
with us. The care of clothes is 
something which is done by 
valet services. In a country 
where the standard of cleaning 
is so low they are especially valuable. 

The service usually takes the form of free col- 
lection and delivery, removal of dust, hand 
cleaning, minor repairs to buttons, buttonholes, 
seams, linings and pockets, reshaping and press- 
ing. Payment is by annual subscription. 

University Tailors (Heldon Works, SW8) are 
probably the oldest and best known. They do a 
town service (within twenty miles of: Charing 
Cross) and a country service (anywhere in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales or Northern Ireland) on 
three scales. Scale 1 costs 30 gns. a year in the 
town service for one suit (or equivalent) every 
week; Scale 2 costs 17 gns. for one suit every 
fortnight and Scale 3 costs 9 gns. for one suit 
every month. The country service costs 32 gns., 
18 gns. or 9} gns. a year and is done by post. 
Boxes, labels and. certificate of posting (which 
saves you registering) are supplied. 

A suit means a two- or three-piece lounge suit, 
a morning coat suit, a dinner-jacket suit or a 
sports suit. An overcoat, two pairs of trousers, a 
lady’s costume or coat are each taken to be the 
equivalent of a suit. 

Sycamore of Old Town, SW4, do a valet service 
in the London area, bounded approximately by 
Acton, Kingston, Elstree and Streatham, and 
they are less expensive. They do their costing on a 
unit basis. Trousers, jackets, cardigans, skirts and 
blouses are each valued at one unit; suits (two- or 
three-piece), overcoats, day dresses and dressing 
gowns are valued at two units. Sycamore’s service 
costs 6 gns. a year for two units every month, 
11 gns. for two units every fortnight and 20 gns. 
for two units every week. 

University Tailors are more expensive, but they 
specialise in personal attention, cover the whole 
country and concentrate their energies on a valet 
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service alone. Sycamore cost less, deliver in three 
to four days rather than a week, only cover the’ 
London area and are also launderers and cleaners. 

Is it possible to have a valet (soldier-servant 
style) call at one’s home? I've not been able to 
find one, though I know that this kind of service 
has been tried. Usually, these attempts have failed 
mainly because labour costs are high: it is very 
difficult to control the work done and the time 
spent on the job. 

Odd-job men occasionally call at houses and 
flats offering to do a valet service in the home, 
but I advise against your accepting it. This kind 
of service cannot be done with anything like the 
range of equipment that would be available at a 
works where an extensive service is provided. 
Cleaning fluids are used to save time and these 
sometimes cause colours to fade and stains to be 
‘fixed’ rather than removed so that, when you do 
send your clothes to a cleaner or a valet service, 
the colours cannot be restored and the stains can- 
not be removed without damaging the cloth. 


* a * 


Cyril Ray writes: One result of the decline in 
after-dinner port-drinking is that the port- 
shippers are making more of a song about serv- 
ing their dryish white ports, chilled, as aperitifs. 
They have been meeting with enough success for 
Cockburns to be able to bring down the price of 
their ‘Dry Tang’ sixpence a bottle to 20s. This, 
incidentally, is a good example of the type: it 
is about as dry as a medium dry sherry though 
fruitier in flavour, as is the nature of the wine. 
Sandemans, who are famous for their sherries, 
too, and so know all about aperitifs, sell their 
‘Clipper’ white port at 19s., and find that some 
of their customers have taken to chilling the 19s. 
‘Picador,’ which isn’t a white port at all but a dry 
tawny, and makes a softer and richer, but equally 
appetising, before-dinner drink. Two very dis- 
tinguished port-shippers indeed, Taylors and 
Crofts, are marketing ‘Chip Dry’ and ‘Porto 
Fino’ respectively, the one at 22s., the other at 
17s. 6d. The Taylor is older and “bigger, the Croft 
lighter and perhaps a little drier. 1 don't uunk 
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I should like to drink white port every day of my 
life, but it’s nice to have a bottle in the house as 
a change from sherry or dry madeira, and the 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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sound wines I’ve mentioned are doing a lot to 
remove the old reproach that white port wag 
merely a wine ‘for the ladies.’ 


Family Discontent 


MILES 


THE child with catarrh: what 
a problem he is!—to the par- 
ents, to the doctor, to his teacher 
and schoolmates, indeed, to 
everyone. A family doctor has 
lately written a most valuable 
paper on this universal malady 
in the Journal of the ‘Family 
Doctor’s College.’ He outlines the ‘natural history’ 
of the catarrhal child—looseness of the bowel at 


By 





| birth, snuffles at four months, fits with high fever 


from the first year, colds from two and a half, 
then éarache. Mum and Dad are up all night, 


| weary and worried, very likely feeling helpless. 


By the age of four, colds are pretty frequent. In 


| the first school year, more colds; headache and 


earache cause repeated absence from school. 
Attacks of pain in the belly, sickness and vomiting 
will often follow some emotional upset. At seven 
the child’s health begins to pick up and by ten 
the doctor seldom sees him. 

Dr. Nichols believes that illness in the child is, 
in a sense, a ‘symptom’ of anxiety in the mother. 
Most of the catarrhal children he has seen fall into 
the category of ‘over-protection and over-indul- 
gence,’ and one main causal factor is the urge of 
the mother to make up for what she missed in her 
own childhood; another is conflict in a mother 
who tries to do her best, but has a rejecting 
attitude to the child, that betrays itself in undue 
devotion. The child whose parents press the doctor 
for more and better treatment is (in the author’s 
view) being utilised, albeit unconsciously, by a 
mother who is in emotional need herself. The 
pattern of illness, in the child with catarrh, can 
be related to the development of his indepen- 
dence: at six, say, he begins to turn away from 
Mother, and by nine he is reaching for freedom. 
Therapy, then, should be directed, not so much 
at the catarrh and its consequences, but at the 
mother and her inner disharmony. 

This concept of illness-in-a-child as a pointer 
to family discontent—especially in Mum, but also 
in Dad, or Gran, or whoever is the ‘storm centre’ 
—can of course be extended beyond catarrh: in 
fact, its limits are the limit of medicine itself. It is 
an axiom that the unit-of-illness is not the 
individual, but the family group—and the sick 
child is a particularly striking illustration of this 
truth, 

The essay mentioned above brings out another 
principle—that the kinds of sickness generated 
by disharmony in the home are not merely ‘bad 
nerves, panic attacks and the like, but bodily 
disease as well. Catarrh is one, crops of boils 
another—the list is pretty long and every family 
doctor could add to it. 

* + + 

It seems that the human eye is an even more 
remarkable instrument than we had supposed it 
to be. Some recent experiments have shown that 
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the mechanism of perception of colour is nota 
simple and static ‘registration’ of shades and mix- 
tures of colours, but a dynamic process of activity: 
the retina and the visual cortex (the area of grey 
matter that handles visual images) continuously 
compare, contrast and balance the incoming light 
‘signals’ and their wavelength: the colours in our 
picture of the world around us are determined not 
by fixed ‘blends’ of stimuli in the signals, but by 
the relative balance of long and short wavelengths 
over the entire scene. One quite simple test can 
demonstrate this. The ‘classical’ theory has been 
that red, green and blue are the primary colours, 
and all the rest were, in effect, mixtures of these. 
According to this theory, a combination of red 
and white can result in pink, and nothing but pink. 
Now, if we take two projectors and place in each 
a black-and-white transparency of the same scene, 
identical except that one is rather lighter and the 
other rather darker, the image on the screen is 
black and white; if a red filter is held in front of 
one of the projectors, the image springs into full 
and vivid colour. When the filter is taken away 
it reverts to black and white again. The only re- 
quirement is that one of the transparencies should 
be taken by long-wavelength rays and the other by 
short. 

Is the classical theory, then, in all its long history 
from Newton onwards, entirely incorrect? The 
answer appears to be that the men who worked 
on this theory dealt with spots of light, and pairs 
of spots, perhaps trying to match one to another; 
the conclusions they reached were then assumed to 
apply to all colour vision. But the perception of 
colour, under natural conditions, does not follow 
these rules at all. The new theory gives the eye 
brain mechanism a much more active and versaiile 
role. The retina is not just a biological camera that 
passively records: the whole visual apparatus 
works unceasingly on the stimuli it receives, and 
the image we see is the final product of this work. 
There is a comparison here with the function of 
memory : it, too, is much more than a ‘flat’ record- 
ing—what we recall is the resultant of a play of 
forces, of which the decisive one may be emo 
tional, that picks out and ‘spotlights’ one evetl! 


and suppresses another. 
_ ae 
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Tue efforts made by Ministers to “conciliate” th 
Anti-Reform Opposition in the House of Peers, a 
now universally allowed to have failed. In vain havé 
useful measures been mutilated or abandoned # 
their bidding; in vain has the patronage of the Army 
been given up, while in the Navy, the Church, the 
Law, the Diplomatic and Colonial services, 8 
things without number have been showered on theif 
kith and kin; in vain has Lord Grey whined, and 
Lord BRouGHAM wheedled,—not one Tory has bet? 
converted to the party of the Whigs, or to the par 
of the Nation. 
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Man of Letters 


By ANGUS WILSON 


KNEW Sir Edward Marsh only at the very end 
lei his life. He was by this time an impoverished, 
rather lonely old man whose memory was fail- 
ing. Yet it was not at all difficult to see the man 
he had been, for he was one of the old, who, 
believing only in this life, treated each new 
moment with all the vitality and interest at his 
command; and this interest was always so com- 
plete and genuine that there could be no patronage 
of him as ‘plucky’ or ‘gallant’—although he 
undoubtedly was both—far less as ‘clinging to 
life.’ He wanted always to live in the present 
and he gave his reminiscences of Lawrence or 
Gaudier-Brzeska, for which I was very eager, and 
more still his brilliant set-piece imitations of Henry 
James as a sort of social concession to the 
younger generation’s rather tedious fascination 
with the past. Amid the many faces of zsthete- 
don, ‘Establishment’ man of affairs, old-fashioned 
and pedantic ‘man of letters,’ basker in youth’s 
vitality, Clubman and plain gossip that his quickly 
revolving conversation presented to me, I was 
always conscious of a set of moral values that 
defied me to classify him as any of these easy 
types or even as all of them put together. The 
types he offered were so exactly those that I 
delight to draw with what critics seem to call 
alternately and at random ‘compassion’ or 
‘cruelty,’ but I should never have liked to portray 
Eddie Marsh as such a ‘character,’ not because 
he was too complex, but perhaps because he was 
too innocent. It was not his extreme courtesy and 
consideration that defied me; these are the 
requisites of many Establishment men. It was not 
the extreme certainty of his views upon 
literature or painting—a certainty so striking in 
one whose views On most matters seemed all too 
adapted to please; I am not admiring of stiffly 
held views, however sincere, where I do not agree 
with them and I seldom agreed with his. It was 
neither his charm nor his wit, which were both 
considerable. It was, I think, at bottom his ex- 
treme selflessness, so unexpected in a man whose 
exterior completely suggested a cultivated Major 
Pendennis. 

It comes out most clearly in the two sides 
of Mr. Hassall’s life of him*—the public ser- 
vant and the patron of the arts. The high-up 
civil servant who is also an homme du monde, 
aman of fashion, is rare but by no means un- 
paralleled in English life. He is bound to be a 
snob—Marsh, I suppose, was this, but not in the 
unpleasing way that marked, for example, Gosse 
—and he is likely to be a man bound by every 
finget and toe to the Establishment. Marsh, it 
8 true, found his place in that best of the English 
Establishments, the Asquithian Whig one that 
tame to an end in 1916; yet I do not think it 
Was pure chance, though so much in the life of 
89 quiescent a man seems like chance, that he 
should have found a hero and almost a life ser- 
Vice in the rogue elephant of the Establishment 
herd, Winston Churchill. Marsh’s selflessness 
Made him in personal relationships an innocent 
—...._. 





*Eowarp MARSH. By Christopher Hassall, (Long- 
Mans, 42s.) 


romantic, a characteristic deeply inimical to 
Establishment worship. As a patron of the arts, 
too, it is not now his devotion to Brooke and all 
that it led to in slim volumes of Georgian poetry, 
nor his attraction to Duncan Grant’s ‘Parrot 
Tulips’ and all that it led to in the buying of 
the ‘modern’ English school, that are so striking 
in his life, fascinating though they are as records 
in the history of his taste. What endures most 
is simply the spectacle of a man of very moderate 
means and expensive tastes devoting the greater 
part of his small private inceme to the financial 
assistance of hard-up poets and painters. He 
seems so much to have taken this extraordinary 
generosity for granted as the necessary conduct 
of a cultivated man that it makes him a very 
exceptional cultivated man indeed. 

It was this sense of Eddie Marsh’s rarity, I 
think, that made him, on the only occasion that 
I saw him in distress, seem to me a tragic rather 
than a pathetic old man. He was to come to 
visit me in Dolphin Square and was half an hour 
or more overdue when one of my thousand 
neighbours—a stranger to me—rang to say that 
an old man, a rather strange one, had been seek- 
ing me at her flat many blocks away. I imme- 
diately went in search of him and found him, 
like many another visitor to that labyrinth, lost 
and wandering. But his lostness had a peculiarly 
sad quality. On that squally autumn day by the 
riverside, his hair, his monocle, everything about 
him, seemed to be at the mercy of the wind; he 
held his hat and his stick in one hand and with 
them waved signals of distress. He seemed a very 
King Lear-like figure. He was distressed at being 
so impolitely late, more distressed at having been 
lost, deeply distressed that the lady at whose flat 
he had mistakenly called had clearly thought him 
‘odd’ and in alarm had not been very polite, in 
general distress at old age and the tricks it was 
playing upon him. I was very angry with my 
unknown neighbour for her rudeness to him, 
unfairly angry, for no doubt he was both in- 
coherent and abrupt; but my anger, I know, arose 
not from the contrast between the person he 
wished to be and the person that circumstances 
now too often made him, although that, as always 
with the old, was sad enough. I was peculiarly 
angry because a man, always so selflessly generous 
to people of imagination who were in need, 
should now through no one’s fault be open to 
the unkindness of those with no imagination. 

I have dwelt rather at length upon my own 
few impressions from a short friendship with 
Eddie Marsh. This may seem, I am sure, exces- 
sive in a review of a life by one of his closest 
friends, yet it must be said that Mr. Hassall’s 
biography, though clearly a painstaking labour 
of love, is not entirely successful. Marsh and, 
above all, his extraordinary connection with so 
many aspects of English life from 1900 to 1940 
would, of course, make a far worse book well 
worth reading; yet it is not altogether easy to 
read. Inevitably I contrasted it with Mr. Hart- 
Davis's life of Hugh Walpole—two knighted men 
of the Arts Establishment, who went everywhere 
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and knew everyone, romantic-minded bachelors, 
more important for their contacts than for them- 
selves, kind, likeable, a bit absurd (Marsh, it 
seems, resolved after staying with Walpole not 
to think him so absurd). Mr. Hart-Davis’s book 
wins all the time over Mr. Hassall’s. Both, think- 
ing no doubt that the changing scene was ulti- 
mately more important than the principal, have 
chosen*a chronological method, anecdotal and 
full of extracts from journals and letters, to 
present their material; yet, whereas Mr. Hart- 
Davis seems to force a shape from his unrelated 
mass of material, Mr. Hassall seems too often 
lost in catalogues of names, parties and changing 
pursuits. Every now and again Marsh and some 
other figures—Flecker, Brooke’s mother, the 
young Ivor Novello, Winston Churchill shooting 
rhinos, the young Stanley Spencer and his family 
—emerge from the general haze to show us how 
well Mr. Hassall could have done it, but on the 
whole the book is too long and often too 
gossipy. Yet perhaps for future historians this may 
be its very merit. By virtue of Marsh’s ubiquity, 
historical treasures seem to fall upon the reader 
from every side: Margot Asquith surprised at 
‘unnatural practices’ because the only pleasure 
of sex—procreation—is lacking; Katherine Mans- 
field, lips painted, in a brawl with an anti- 
suffragettist woman on a bus; a Wadsworth-Roger 
Fry row at the Omega workshop; Gosse’s dislike 
of Howards End; Gertler’s disgust that Marsh 
should have Tonks in the house; Emerald (then 
Maud) Cunard, J. H. Thomas, Lady Tree, Shaw, 
Haig, Isaac Rosenberg, Robbie Ross and the 
home life of Lascelles Abercrombie. It is per- 
haps easier and oddly instructive to enumerate 
the lacun®: America (only as a place where 
Rupert Brooke went for a journalistic visit); 
the country (only as a house-party centre, Marsh 
first saw the country in all seasons during 
his Second World War exile); provincial towns 
(nowhere); the colonies (as a job and on official, 
much big-game hunting, tours with Churchill); 
Asia (nowhere); the working classes (nowhere 
unless we count Mrs. Elgy, the beloved house- 
keeper); the East End (in the Sidney Street siege); 
abroad (for perfecting languages and holidays); 
Russia (the Ballet and Chekhov). To enumerate 
these.is no priggish censure on Marsh, but only 
to wonder at the vitality and strength of a highly 
cultivated English civilisation that was so bounded 
by London west of Temple Bar. 

But there is so much to wonder at in that won- 
derful period from 1900 to 1929 (for despite his 
success with J. H. Thomas it was never to be the 
same again for Marsh with Churchill out of 
office)—the deep sense of personal loss of the 
Great War (Marsh here almost a symbol with 
the death of Brooke); the strength of the Georgian 
literary revolt and yet its stillborn nature (so 
many of the poets in the first anthologies had 
moved on to wider revolt before the volumes 
came out and the younger generations with 
Wheels and Blast were so hot on their tails); the 
great break between culture and government that 
came with the fall of Asquith; a Civil Service that 
still had room for a brilliant patron of the arts 
and a superb translator of La Fontaine. It seems 
in sO many ways a good world that allowed a 
scholar like Marsh to be a man about town and 
a public servant. Yet, as always where his own 
life and not his esthetic views were concerned, 
he seems to have been strangely passive about 
the choice of his public career. His mother, that 
high-born, strict Evangelical, whose dominant 
love left him a lifelong unbeliever, no doubt 
decided that he should try for the Civil Service. 
He might so easily have been that ordinary thing, 
a worldly don. As it was, he became a rarer 
person—an innocent homme du monde. 


. 
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Under the Turpentine Tree 


Anabasis. By St.-John Perse. Translated by T. S. 
Eliot. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 


Anabase is so difficult a poem that it is useful to 
have T. S. Eliot’s own account of-what he has 
translated: ‘a series of images of migration, of 
conquest of vast spaces in Asiatic wastes, of 
destruction and foundation of cities and civilisa- 
tions of any races or epochs of the ancient East.’ 
And here no doubt lies part of the difficulty. 
Images are made to do all the work of this long 
poem, and its imaginative order as a whole is 
accordingly hard to grasp. 
Horsemen bearing letters of alliance, the ambush 
in the vineyard, forays of robbers in the depths 
of gorges and manceuvres over field to ravish 
a woman, bargain-driving and plots, coupling 
of beasts in the forests before the eyes of chil- 
dren, convalescence of prophets in byres, the 
silent talk of two men under a tree. . . . 

The procession of images is unrelated to a 
personal experience or a conceptual theme—there 
are none of the usual aids to coherence. The 
most obvious unifying feature is one of tone: 
affirmative, rhapsodical, and particularly hard 
to render in English. It is enough to betray, 
however, a coherent intention at work. What is 
being communicated through these images is 
simply a sense of life as remote as possible from 
our own: values which are not personal, ways of 
thinking that are not abstract and speculative, and 
experience that is not private but communal or 
racial. The remote barbaric age, Sabean or 
Seleucid, becomes not a reconstructed past but 
an intense present; the sense of space and time 
is enlarged; man is impersonalised, and his in- 
stincts and animality again exist to be enjoyed. 
Like the Negro masks of the time (Anabase 
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was published in 1924) or Ezra Pound’s ‘Seafarer,’ 
the poem evokes from a more primitive world 
images capable of denying the atrophy of feeling 
it implies in the present. 

Yet it is learned and allusive poetry. Sorting 
out the multitude of images, one finds dimly 
recognised anthropological figures, formule of 
many religions and the symbols of different 
mythologies, sciences and cultures. Perse’s ver- 
balised game with this material recalls the later 
works of James Joyce. It is not the same kind of 
semantic experiment, for his interest is rather 
in rhetoric and incantation; but he shares Joyce’s 
dependence on verbal ingenuity for his effect. The 
value of this curious prose-poetry is perhaps still 
open to question; though for the French reader 
it has at least a logical place in the history of 
symbolism, with antecedents in Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé and the declamatory verset of Claudel; 
and with affinities both of style and of content in 
contemporary writing—clearly, for instance, in 
the prose of André Malraux. But Perse himself 
describes his work as ‘chimiquement francaise’; 
it is a kind of poetry more than usually impene- 
trable by a foreigner, and the main interest of 
the present edition is in T. S. Eliot’s attempt to 
make it available to us. 


The two poets have something in common in 
their imagery, and tricks of ironic juxtaposition 
come as naturally to Perse as to Eliot; but it is 
hardly enough to make Anabasis read like a poem 
in English. The modest aim is ‘to assist the 
English-speaking reader who wishes to approach 
the French text.’ Since it was first published in 
1931 both Eliot and Perse have tinkered with it 
with workmanlike dissatisfaction, and the present 
is a closer version than the first. It still at moments 
bewilders both by literalness and licence; a 
straightforward phrase, ‘ce chant de tout un 
peuple, le plus ivre, seems doubly confused as 
‘this chant of all a people, the most rapt god- 
drunken.’ The subtlety and freshness’ of Perse’s 
imagery is conveyed better than his stylised 
rhetoric, which Eliot attempts to tidy up and 
‘place’ with biblical language. The reader is not 
greatly helped in this edition of seven prefaces 
by different hands, dating back thirty years or 
more. Eliot’s original introduction is preserved 
(‘I am by no means convinced that a poem like 
Anabase requires a preface at all’). None of these 
takes account of the strenuous critical attention 
given recently to Perse in France, nor relates this 
work to his later development as a poet, perhaps 
the most valuable aid to understanding it. 


ROBERT TAUBMAN 


Here Tomorrow 


The Jazz Scene. By Francis Newton. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 21s.) 


Tue literature about jazz is growing to formidable 
proportions; yet the books still tend to fall into 
one or two categories. Either they are gossip about 
personalities, which may or may not be anthro- 
pologically interesting; or, if they are about music, 
they are highly specialised, addressed to initiates. 
There has been singularly little directed at the 
cultivated amateur: the man who—whether or 
not he has any training in music—is interested 
in jazz, along with other contemporary arts, 
because it is irrefutably part of the world we live 
in and has proved that, whatever its ‘value,’ it 
is at least more than ephemeral. 

Francis Newton’s book is addressed to this 
less specialised public; and should be read by 
anyone who thinks art matters in a relatively 
mechanised society and still more, perhaps, by 
those who think it doesn’t. For Mr. Newton traces 
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the relationship between the sociological and 
musical aspects of jazz, stressing its importance 
as a creative manifestation distinct from Euro- 
pean art music. It is an urbanisation of what one 
might call the ‘philosophical’ approach and of 
the techniques of folk music; and this remains 
true even though it bears an equivocal relation 
to the synthetic music-manufacture of Tin Pan 
Alley. In some ways, Mr. Newton suggests, jazz 
depends on the commercial world for its survival : 
while being in its creative essence at the extreme 
pole from commerce, since it is above all spon- 
taneous activity, an improvisatory art of doers, 
and is in addition a music of protest and of 
tough reality rather than of the Hollywooded 
daydream. The initial protest of the American 
Negro against oppression becomes a symbol of 
the city dweller’s rootlessness and isolation: in 
particular of the directionless uncertainty of 
urban youth. 

Mr. Newton’s book makes sense, a pattern, 
out of the vagaries of jazz evolution from blues 
and the New Orleans band to the arty sophistica- 
tion of Gil Evans. It is acute in its analysis of 
jazz’s social significance, modest in its appraisal 
of the music’s artistic achievement. And I've read 
Mr. Newton’s book with a personal sense of 
gratitude: for he has shown me why, as a com- 
poser, I’ve long been fascinated by jazz while 
knowing little about it and not greatly liking 
the music I did know. I disagree with Mr. 
Newton on only one minor matter: I believe 
that the affinity between Stravinsky (alone among 
European ‘art’ composers) and jazz goes much 
deeper than he suggests, and that this has some- 
thing to do with the in many ways non-European 
nature of Stravinsky’s techniques. 
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Fin de Siécle 


The Child of Montmartre, By Paul Léautaud. 
Translated by Humphrey Hare. (The Bodley 
Head, 15s.) 

The Day on Fire. By James Ramsey Ullman. 
(Collins, 21s.) 

Amongst Those Missing. By Paul Capon. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 

A Gift from the Boys. By Art Buchwald. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 

The Child of Montmartre is a trio of autobio- 

graphical sketches first published in the early 

1900s and not properly a novel at all, though some 
sort of mild fictionising has probably gone on and 

Léautaud’s slow unfolding of the characters of his 

profligate parents is done with the full appearance 

of a writer calculating, and bringing off, his effects. 

Léautaud’s most accessible charm, of which one 

well might grow weary. over longer stretches, lies 

in the way he allows his little world the courage 
of its weaknesses. The bastard son of a souffleur 
at the Comédie-Frangaise and a minor flighty 
actress, he spent his evenings, and a good part of 
his days as well, in the company of whores and 
stage-ladies and no one has better caught the 
strong pull of the louche for those who are 
capable of feeling keenly enough but distrust 
emotion: ‘I found relaxation in these colourful 
places; life in them was many-hued, after the inert, 
monotonous masterpieces.” He comes back to this 
more than once, commenting in an aside on ‘the 
great books we read later on with either scepticism 
or envy.’ He is careful not to specify the master- 
pieces he is running away from, but he obviously 
has a healthy down on them. Unhealthy, of course, 
would be the final word on most of his attitudes: 
‘For is not this very fatigue of love, that glazes and 
encircles their eyes and hardens their faces a little, 
the most exciting part of their beauty?’ What 
makes his book such an original and rewarding 
experience is the scrupulous, slightly ironic 
honesty with which he sets it all down, the failures 
if anything more than the conquests. It would be 
misleading to think of him as a sort of footnote 
to Lautrec’s posters: there is surprisingly little 

‘period’ detail, unless you are prepared to find the 

Teiteration of song-titles and street-names evoca- 

tive. His tone is modern, deprecatory but utterly 

self-assured, and the descriptions of his near-affair 
with his ‘rediscovered mother, of his father’s 
rammish successes and miserable death-bed, and 
of his own first affair with the sister of a friend 

(whom he did not like: he did not much like his 

friends) are delicate and personal achievements, 

possible only because you have been early per- 
suaded of his trustworthiness as an observer of the 
limited range of his own feelings. 

Now we know what happens to bad Frenchmen 
When they die. They go into American novels. The 
Day on Fire is at the top of my list for a private 
annual award to be known as the Golden Turnip. 
For reasons one trusts he will not blab about (the 
fervid declarations of his foreword having nothing 
todo with reason), Mr. Ullman has written a 600- 
page book based on the life of Rimbaud, poet and 
Pervert. Rimbaud becomes Claude Morel and 
Verlaine Maurice Druard. Other people become 
other people, too, though the Emperor Menelik 
of Abyssinia is the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia, 

Which may or may not please Haile Selassie. 

... Morel’s thoughts, conversations, and cor- 

fespondence are a composite of the factual and 

fictional—but with the imagined . . . predomin- 
ating.’ One does not want to labour the point, but 

‘ven if Mr. Ullman had a creative genius exactly 

$quivalent to that of his victim there would still be 

& place for a couple of awkward questions. As it 

®... But let Mr. Ullman’s prose work its own 

Magic ; 


In another café, not far distant, two other men 
named Leconte de Lisle and Sully Prudhomme 
were deep in argument about the verse of the late 
Charles Baudelaire. “You are wrong, all wrong, 
he was the greatest!’ declared Leconte de Lisle 
warmly. ‘Look—there’s Zola going by. Call him 
over. Ask him what he thinks.’. . . ‘Zola?’ Sully 
Prudhomme snorted. ‘Mon Dieu, what does Emile 
know about poetry?—And besides, he won't 
drink.’ 

It is conceivable that this travelogue, with sub- 
titles by one of the greatest French poets, will have 
a popular success. One’s only comfort is the 
thought that when it comes to be filmed Rimbaud- 
Morel will have to be played by Eartha Kitt. 
Amongst Those Missing is another strange one 
—an impossible, largely unmotivated story carried 
through with the greatest imaginable coolness. It 
concerns the fate of five survivors of an air-crash 
over British Guiana. One, badly wounded, quickly 
commits suicide so that the others can reach safety 
unimpeded, and of those that remain the two men 
—one good, one bad—both have reasons for not 
wanting to take the easiest route. The girls are 
nicely contrasted, a half-caste American and a 
starchy English blonde, and neither allows stand- 
ards to slip just because they are marooned in a 
jungle. Lipsticks are always on the go and smalls 
washed daily. Near the end, as the party goes down 
river in an inflated dinghy, they are three and 
then two, as, in a finale of breathtaking impu- 
dence, the English girl takes to the bush. It all 
goes to show what Defoe knew so well. If you 
surround your fable with enough raw detail and 
are prepared to go into how things are done, 
people will swallow almost anything. A Gift From 
the Boys is a thin little story about an American 
gangster deported to Sicily and the bodyguard, 
reporter and girl in his entourage. It has an un- 
necessarily involved plot and three good Buchwald 
jokes. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Lilithographs 


Loathsome Women. By Leopold Stein and Martha 
Alexander. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 


Or else I thought her supernatural; 
As though a sterner eye looked through her eye 
At this foul world in its decline and fall. . . . 


THE numinousness of Dr. Stein’s ‘Witches’ is of 
narrower scope. Neurotic women, like neurotic 
men, destroy others as much as themselves. Para- 
sitical on the victim’s vitality, they even sink those 
little white teeth into the jugular vein of the 
analyst himself. And Dr. Stein, still rubbing the 
sore spot on his throat occasionally, gives us four 
imaginary women, distilled from a number of real 
cases—a legitimate fictional device, it seems to me, 
and the authors have not quite gone too far in 
making their characters flat personifications of 
the formulz (in this case Jungian). The main point 
missed is what a bore neurosis is: but then the 
appetite of the analyst for such things is, in a way, 
another of those unhealthy vampiric ones. 

More interesting than the four women them- 
selves is this feeling Dr. Stein has about them— 
that they are possessed of and by destructive 
powers of an almost preternatural sort. It is true 
that each case is cleared up in the end by a set 
of professional tours de force, but these Victorian 
Happy Endings are flat and mechanical compared 
to the evocations of tension and unease which 
precede them. 

And don’t we all know it? When women get 
really loathsome it is in that demonic way. From 
the prehistoric Venuses to Brigitte Bardot, 
the numinous has always found its main focus in 
them: the alienated child or cat magnetism—‘And 
particles of gold, like finest sand, Star vaguely their 
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unfathomable eyes’; the beauty-cruelty girl, 
Nature or Cybele, who appears in a vulgarised ver- 
sion in tobacconists’ windows offering French 
lessons; the celestial harmony of that ‘glad kind- 
ness’; the full-breasted Earth goddess or the small- 
breasted naiad: it is all the stuff of transcendence. 
The Witch, it appears, is the price we have to pay 
for the others. We can be thankful they are so 
rare. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Extensive Beer 


The Brewing Industry in England, 1700-1830. By 
Peter Mathias. (C.U.P., 85s.) 
It is time to boast a little; time to blow one’s own 
trumpet, for in this harsh and hard world no one 
else will. For depth of scholarship, literary crafts- 
manship and vigour and energy of production, 
Cambridge historians have outdistanced their 
rivals at other universities at almost all levels. 
Nowhere is this more marked than amongst the 
young historians of thirty or under. There has 
been a steady stream of first-rate books since 
1954 of the highest quality, and now comes Peter 
Mathias’s history of brewing. Of course, it is 
monumental—over 600 pages of closely written 
and closely argued text, based on tens of 
thousands of documents and myriads of ledger 
entries. This huge array of material, most of 
which has never seen the light of day, is excel- 
lently organised; indeed the construction is so 
good that the book seems nowhere so vast as it 
is. The style is clear; adequate rather than bril- 
liant,-which is not entirely a disadvantage in a 
book which is so full of acute analysis. The reader 
is not distracted by meretricious literary skill 
from the high intellectual quality of the book’s 
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content, This content is of major importance to 
anyone who is concerned with the factors which 
have led to the growth of the modern technolo- 
gical and industrial world. The one glaring fault 
of the book is its price. 

The subject is fascinating: the invention of 
porter gave the London brewers a splendid tech- 
nical advantage; their vast market enabled them 
to exploit it. Mr. Mathias shows how many of 
the concomitants of modern large-scale industry 
developed in the brewing industry long before 
the Industrial Revolution was under way. Huge 
breweries, many of which still exist—Whitbreads, 
Trumans, Barclays, Perkins—demanded a dis- 
ciplined labour force, skilful organisation of 
production (in essence it has scarcely changed), 
considerable capital resources, a managerial class, 
a complex sales and distributive organisation, an 
awareness of the need for technological improve- 
ment and a scientific attitude to production. Most 
of the factors which economic historians regard 
as essential features of the Industrial Revolution 
had been developed in this industry long before 
that revolution had come about. The eighteenth- 
century organisation of this industry was quite 
capable of meeting the demands which the 
rapidly growing population of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and subsequent technological development 
made on it without any fundamental changes of 
importance. The mainsprings of the industry’s 
growth from small-scale to large-scale industry 
appear to be the technological jump—the capacity 
to brew on a very large scale due to the inven- 
tion of porter—and the presence of a large mar- 
ket. The rest followed, pre-dating steam or 
improved communications or growth of popula- 
tion, although these developments naturally pro- 





The Latest in Crime— 


FREDA HURT 

THE BODY AT BOWMAN’S 
HOLLOW 

“Promising first crime novel, which begins 
with discovery of dead body in country 
road .. . assorted English village type sus- 
pects...nicely handled.”—JULIAN 
SYMONS (Sunday Times). Ios. 6d. 


DAVID BUCKINGHAM 
THE WIND TUNNEL 


“Lots of topographical detail of Soho... 
askin-stripping finish at Mach 4 inthe wind 
tunnel.” — MAURICE RICHARDSON 
(Sunday Times). Ios. 6d. 


HUGH MUNRO 
CLUTHIA PLAYS A HUNCH 


“Events move swiftly to a thrilling climax 
on the Island of Arran ... his rough, down- 
to-earth characters are expertly drawn.” — 
Evening Times. Ios. 6d. 


VICTOR BRIDGES 
SECRECY ESSENTIAL 


A car smash —the theft of top-secret 
papers—a pretty secretary; thrills and 
romance in the Bridges tradition. 10s. 6d. 
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pelled the industry into greater production still. 
Such golden opportunities for gain which brew- 
ing provided threw up characters of exceptional 
force like Samuel Whitbread I and Benjamin 
Truman, The latter, whose splendid portrait by 
Gainsborough forms one of the many admirable 
illustrations of this book, told his grandson, 
bluntly enough, the secret of economic growth: 
‘there can be no other way of raising a great For- 
tune but by carrying on an Extensive Trade.’ 
This book proves it. 

J. H. PLUMB 


It’s a Crime 


Life Has No Price. By Desmond O'Neill. (Gol- 
lancz, 12s. 6d.) Surprising nobody has thought 
before of smuggling across the Eire-Ulster border 
as theme for a thriller: this is an unusually good 
one, with plenty of pace and character, a touch 
of Joycean Dublin, dockside Cork and moon- 
light-on-the-bog atmosphere, and a good deal of 
style in dialogue and description. 


Baker Street By-ways. By James Edward Hol- 
royd. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) Another of those 
spoof-scholarly excursions into Holmesiana by 
an author who not only lacks the wit and style 
of such precursors as Ronald Knox, but is arch 
enough to refer to his wife as ‘her ladyship.’ 
Although Mr. Holroyd is harsh on illustrators’ 
inaccuracies, and comments in his last sentence 
on Watson’s being ‘actually made to misspell his 
wife’s maiden name,’ he has himself by then 
misspelled the names of Aubrey Beardsley (as 
‘Audrey’), A. G. Macdonell (as ‘A. C. 
McDonell’), the de Reszkes (as ‘the de Reskes’), 
the Nonpareil Club (as the ‘Nonpariel’), ‘carroty’ 
as ‘carrotty,’ ‘pietistic’ as ‘pietic’ and, outstanding 
among—no doubt—a number of others (for I 
mention only those that strike the eye and need 
no checking), Conan Doyle as Conan Coyle. If 
a spoof-scholar can’t read his own proofs, what 
research can he be trusted with? 

The Eighth Circle. By Stanley Ellin. (Boardman, 
12s. 6d.) New departure for the author of short, 
sharp novel, Dreadful Summit, and _ classic, 
grand-guignol short story, The Specialty of the 
House—a long, detailed, not very violent Ameri- 
can tale of private dick reluctantly engaged in 
clearing a cop from suspicion of corruption. As 
much character-study as detective-story, but 
satisfying on both levels, with some of the depth 
that Chandler gave to his tales of the honest 
detective in a cynical and corrupted world. 

Reprieve. By John Resko. (McGibbon and Kee, 
18s.) Twenty minutes before he was to go to the 
electric chair, having eaten his last supper, the 
young murderer John Resko was reprieved—to 
nineteen years in Dannemora, as long as Valjean 
did in the galleys: some of them years when 
the cells were infected with bugs and rats, the 
food with maggots and the guards with corrup- 
tion. In those nineteen years he taught himself 
to paint, and free men interested in his work 
got him released, to make his proper contribution 
to society. A more sophisticated kind of argument 
against the waste of capital punishment is to be 
found in Attorney for the Damned (Macdonald, 
30s.), an anthology of speeches by Clarence 
Darrow, the great liberal advocate who defended 
Leopold and Loeb, among others, out-argued 
William Jennings Bryan in the Tennessee 
‘Monkey Trial’; never prosecuted anyone; and 
spoke out against race hatred, exploitation and 
legalised murder. 

Arm of the Law. By Michael Underwood. 
(Hammond, 12s. 6d.) Diamond robbery and a 
couple of murders involve some _ paper-thin 
characters who are whisked from London to 
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Trinidad. All very improbable, but Michael 
Underwood can keep a story going, and knows 
enough about the law to be as ingeniously read- 
able as Henry Cecil, if only he would put his 
mind to it. Another unlikely tale, redeemed by 
much more distinguished writing, is S. B. Hough’s 
Bronze Perseus (Secker and Warburg, 13s. 6d.), 
in which a released prisoner gets his own back 
by marriage and murder on the woman who had 
falsely accused him of rape. Psychological over- 
tones, provincial atmosphere, sage detective. 
sergeant, all very well done. 

The Negro. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.) A Negro is found dead by a halt- 
station in a dreary corner of north-eastern France, 
and the even drearier station-keeper thinks to 
turn a sou or so out of it by blackmail. A neat 
little tale, with all the misty magic with which 
French films invest the SNCF. The other new 
Simenon, Maigret Has Scruples (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 12s. 6d.), finds a depressed and ageing 
Maigret trying to solve a Paris problem—who’'s 
going to kill whom?—by applied psychology, and 
not entirely succeeding. Another, even shorter, 
conte translated from the French, Catherine 
Arley’s Dead Man’s Bay (Collins, 10s. 6d.), has 
only three characters, one of whom, young 
woman, is deliberately driven over edge of sanity 
in forty-eight hours—unity of time, mood and 
place giving edge and impact to agreeably hor- 
rible little tale. More French atmosphere, as well 
as period flavour, in Englishman David Horner's 
The Devil’s Quill (Heinemann, 15s.), a long slice 
of provincial life, with poison-pen busy in little 
town on Rhone in 1910: Balzacian detail of 
character and social distinctions make it utterly 
absorbing. 
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CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Early-Morning Feed 


The father darts out on the stairs 

To listen to that keening 

In the upper room, for a change of note 
That signifies distress, to scotch disaster, 
The kettle humming in the room behind. 


He thinks, on tiptoe, ears a-strain, 

The cool dawn rising like the moon: 

Must not appear and pick him up; 

He mustn’t think he has me springing 

To his beck and call 

The kettle rattling behind the kitchen door. 


He has him springing 

A-quiver on the landing— 

For a distress-note, a change of key, 
To gallop up the stairs to him 

To take him up, light as a violin, 
And stroke his back until he smiles. 
He sidles in the kitchen 

And pours his tea. . 


And again stands hearkening 

For milk cracking the lungs. 

There’s a little panting, 

A cough: the thumb’s in: he’ll sleep, 

The cup of tea cooling on the kitchen table. 


Can he goin now to his chair and think 
Of the miracle of breath, pick up a book, 
Ready at all times to take it at a run 

And intervene between him and disaster, 
Sipping his cold tea as the sun comes up? 


He returns to bed 
And feels like something, with the door ajar, 
Crouched in the bracken, alert, with big eyes 
For the hunter, death, disaster. 

PETER REDGROVS 
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A PAUSE FOR EQUITIES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THis week I venture to take the 
short view—always the most 
difficult for a financial commen- 
tator—and suggest a pause in the 
long-term upward trend in equity 
share values. It is my hope and 
belief that this will coincide with 
a more lasting recovery in the 
gilt-edged market. Who should 
come to my aid in this respect but 
that gallant and courageous 
knight of economics—Sir Roy 
Harrod. Writing in the June issue of the District 
Bank Review he boldly argues for a much stronger 
policy of expansion reinforced by a lower long- 
term rate of interest. In his view our total national 
product should grow in line with our potential 
capacity for production, not only because we have 
to meet the economic challenge of the Soviet bloc, 
but because if we diverge too sharply, whether 
upwards or downwards, from our natural and 
sustainable line of growth, a lack of economic 
balance will be created and the problem of stable 
prices and employment will become intractable. 
Here is his argument in more detail. 

From 1948 to 1955 our industrial production 
measured per head of those employed in the indus- 
tries covered by the index rose by 3.i per cent. per 
annum. From 1955 to 1958 it rose by only 0.5 
per cent. per annum (this is not to be confused 
with the higher rate of increase in the total 
national income) in spite of the fact that this was 
a period during which new equipment was being 
delivered to industry at an unprecedented rate. If 
this equipment had been fully utilised, output 
would have risen by much more than 3 per cent., 
but it went down because there was not enough 
demand to keep the plants busy. To reach full 
activity gradually and cautiously over the next 
three years it will be necessary, Sir Roy thinks, to 
increase demand by £750 million a year. The 
Chancellor had apparently much the same figure 
in view for 1959-60 when he removed the hire- 
purchase controls, framed his Budget of tax reliefs 
and stepped up the investment of the public sector. 
But when he seeks to encourage private investment 
by veiled subsidies (the investment allowances) 
while discouraging it by dear money he is pursuing 
acontradictory policy. 

What are the inhibitions, asks Sir Roy, which 
are preventing a return on the part of the Treasury 
(o the time-honoured reflationary policy of easier 


money? Obviously an obsession with the past 
alarms over inflation, flights from sterling and 
losses of gold. The inflation crisis of 1957, he says, 
was a bogus one. Demand was actually falling and 
our external balance was improving. But we 
allowed idle gossip among financiers, British as 
well as foreign, to spread the idea that British 
wages were advancing more rapidly than wages in 
competitor countries and that we were prepared 
to see the German mark revalued upwards. Hence 
the violent speculation against the £. The 7 per 
cent. Bank rate and other deflationary measures 
stopped the upward growth of the economy and 
it was twelve months or more before we could 
officially resume expansion. And a tight monetary 
policy has persisted ever since, as Sir Roy shows 
by the use of an ingenious statistic—the number of 
weeks’ total domestic product which the outstand- 
ing volume of bank deposits would purchase at 
market prices. This was 20.3 in 1938 when old 
Consols yielded 3.38 per cent. It was 27.8 in 1947 
—the Daltonian period of ultra-ease in monetary 
policy when old Consols returned 24 per cent.— 
but was back to 19.4 in 1953. In 1957 and 1958 
it was down to 15.5 and old Consols were yielding 
nearly 5 per cent. This monetary tightness is still 
restraining private investment and growth. 

What we need is obviously a lower long-term 
rate of interest without necessarily having to have 
a low short-term rate which might interfere with 
the defence of sterling in the exchange markets. 
The long-term and short-term markets are not 
rigidly linked together and Sir Roy thinks that we 
could go a considerable way towards increasing 
the quantity of bank money—which would bring 
down the yield on Consols—without bringing 
about a substantial fall in short-term rates. Let the 
Bank of England increase the cash base of the 
banks and at the same time let the Treasury in- 
crease the supply of Treasury bills to-the market. 
By adjusting the supply-demand position in the 
bill market the short-term rate can be held. In my 
own view this is precisely what is going to happen 
this month as the tax reliefs begin to operate and 
the extra post-war credits are released. The coming 
increase in the tender issue of Treasury bills will 
ease the money situation, remove the need for the 
banks to sell any more investments and allow the 
gilt-edged market to rise. 

Now I can return to the point at which I began 
this argument, Many institutional investors will 
stop adding to their equity portfolios at the present 
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high prices if they think the gilt-edged market is 
going to stage a recovery. They will buy War Loan 
instead—on a yield basis of 54 per cent. They will 
not, of course, sell their equities. The year of 
recovery from an industrial recession following 
on high investment is the best year for company 
profits. Productivity will leap ahead as the factory 
plants work harder with less labour at the 
machines. But a cessation of institutional buying 
will bring about the long-expected reaction in the 
market. Equity shares have more than recovered 
the fall which the ‘bogus’ crisis of 1957 inflicted 
upon them. A rise of sixteen months, broken only 
by a temporary setback in the first two months 
of this year, is a long enough run and on past 
experience I would expect a temporary fall of 
around 12} per cent. But the gilt-edged market 
could enjoy a rise of much the same extent, bring- 
ing the long-term rate down to 4} per cent. Sir 
Roy Harrod apparently will not be satisfied until 
old Consols yield 3 per cent. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Ax coincidence will probably make the 
superstitious even more convinced that 
ordinary shares are due for a fall whenever the 
yield on the Financial Times industrial index 
comes close to the yield on old Consols. At the 
beginning of last week—just before the break in 
markets—the gap had narrowed down to 0.05 per 
cent. In July, 1955, just before the collapse of that 
great bull market, the gap was also 0.05 per cent. 
But the Financial Times index is no longer repre- 
sentative of the fashionable shares of today. As 
my colleague has pointed out, the great majority 
of ‘growth’ equities have long since yielded less 
than gilt-edged—the best of them being on a yield 
basis at least one-third less than that of War Loan. 
But the equity market was due last week for a 
technical correction. Speculation had got out of 
hand and in the property market some share prices 
had become absurd, offering yields of under 2 per 
cent. The sharp falls of 8s. in the voting shares of 
GUS, the 10s. fall in UNILEVER, and the fall 
of 5s. or more in some of the television rental 
shares indicate where speculation had become over- 
extended. It is usual in a bull market to have these 
healthy corrections. | doubt very much whether 
the present one will last long enough to carry on 
into the election pause. At the moment-of writing 
there are signs of support at the lower levels. The 
investor will certainly not come to much harm if 
he follows the trades which are prosperous and the 
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Solution on June 26 





ACROSS 

Oriental as very dis- 
tinguished (10) 

6 A branch of knowledge? (4) 

1 cvidently landlord and tenant 
have come to terms on the little 
place (5) 

i Displaying a certain sameness (9) 

12 Cash for those in the stalls (8) 

No time to turn at Beauty’s ——’ 
(Davies) (6) 

Haircut for wear with a sailor- 
hat? (4) 

16 Does it border on a doubt? (4) 

17 Morning’s at 1, by the look of it, 
for the violin-maker (5) 

Horse with an ante-climax! (5) 
41 -What! —— you your petitions 
» in the street 2” (Shakespeare) (4) 

A river-bird (4) 

Muse in the observatory (6) 

o” in the drink, so lead astray 


1 Treat 


29 A most angelic composer (9) _ 

30 The beast carries very little weight 
(5) 

31 Dear goddess! (4) 

32 Islanders in English sea (10) / 


DOWN 
Winter sport with a Parliamen- 
tarian, | mean (5) 
Knoll seen among the sculptors (9) 
“Have manifold’ (Words- 
worth) (6) 
One fight leads to another at the 
fair (10) 
The hungry prima donna (4) : 
“All born are so perverse 
(Bridges) (5) 
Eel crying for alcohol! (9) 
Cast one’s vote? What a burden! 
(4-3) \ 
Crumpled tags on spilt ginger, 
shocking (10) 
15 Spot the jewel here? (9) 
18 Sunaing a naive coda (9) 


ene su & WN 


— 
be 


phi prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize-ol 
a token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
‘eed on June 23. Address soiutions: Crossword No. 1,048, 99 Gower St.. London. WCL. 


inbers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended far Crosswords. 


19 ‘This pleasing —— being e’er 
resigned’ (Gray) (7) 

23 Ma I’m so sensitive a plant (6) 

25 Put right at noon? (5) 

27 Her mate’s a bit of a ruffian (5) 


28 The time and the place (but not 
loved one!) all together in 
France (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,046 


ACROSS. -—— 1 Calabashes. 6 Cuff. 10 
Rover. 11 Lassitude: 12 Londoner. 13 
Wealth, 15 Peck. 16 Afar. 17 Solon. 20 
Lapse. 21 Ills. 22 Dots. 24 Nonets. 26 
Liniment. 29 In the main. 30 Ernie. 31 
Ease. 32 Trespasser. 

DOWN. — 1 Carol. 2 Loving cup. 3 
Borrow 4 Silver-foil. 5 East. 7 Usual. 8 
Fiesiings. 9 Finesse. 14 Brilliants. 15 
Polonaise. 18 Loose ends. 19. Bee les. 23 
Cinema. 25 Notes, 27 Their. 28 Fair. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
The Misses Hatchison, Cariowric. Kirk- 
liston, W. Lothian, and Mr, T. C. Gibson, 
The Manse, 8 Crossfield Terrace, Halt- 
whistle, Northumberland. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 


ESTATES, 


LIMITED 





SIR JOHN HAY’S JUBILEE STATEMENT 





Tue Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of The United 
Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Limited was held on 10th 
June, 1959 at the Savoy Hotel, London, W.C.2. In 
the course of his Jubilee Statement circulated to 
Stockholders before the Meeting, the Chairman, Sir 
Joha Hay, said: 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


In a statement I made in March last to the stock- 
holders of an associated company, I described the 
outlook for rubber as “set fair”. In the light of sub- 
sequent events that might now be regarded as an 
understatement. In the short interval rubber has 
risen substantially and commercial stocks have 
declined. This is due primarily to increased consump- 
tion in America and to large purchases by Russia 
and China, coming at a time when production is 
seasonally low. We have some basis upon which to 
calculate U.S.A. consumption but the further require- 
ments of Russia and China can only be the subject of 
a guess. Production generally responds to the 
incentive of a high price, particularly so in Indonesia. 
In the disturbed political conditions in that territory, 
however, it is more difficult to assess their reaction. 
It is probably with these imponderables in mind that 
the Rubber Study Group with uncustomary restraint 
refrained on the occasion of their very recent meeting 
from giving any forecast for the year and confined 
themselves to the submission of global figures which 
have little relevancy to the present situation. Whilst 
sympathising with them in their difficulties, it would 
seem regrettable that such a widely representative 
body, with all its many sources of information, should 
not have essayed the task of publishing an objective 
analysis of the present situation with its implication 
for the remainder of the calendar year. It is left to 
less august institutions or persons to venture, if they 
should feel disposed. Allowing for the corrective in- 
fluence of increased supplies of natural rubber and 
taking a moderate view of present trends, our own 
study points to the conclusion of a demand for natural 
rubber in excess of supply, leaving the shortage to be 
made good from trade stocks. In present circum- 
stances it may be salutary to be reminded of the 
existence of Government stocks, but such announce- 
ments as have been made in respect of the U.S.A. 
stockpile seem, as far as they car be understood, 
merely to emphasise that under the law as it at 
present stands procedure for disposal is slow and 
cumbersome and so offers no early prospect of relief 
from a tight position. 

Changes in the price of rubber are but a reflection 
of changes in the supply/demand relationship 
operating in a free market. There is no restriction on 
the production or supply of natural rubber. It is 
readily available on the world markets on equal 
terms to all buyers without distinction or discrimina- 
tion. In these circumstances, a rise in the price of 
natural rubber is an ill-chosen subject for moralizing. 
The natural rubber industry is not to be relegated to 
the inferior position of a marginal producer. It is 
well aware of the competition of the synthetic product 
but it also notes that despite the existing disparity in 
price the demand for synthetic is, in contrast to 
natural, well below productive capacity, a testimony 
to the: unique qualities of the latter. The practical 
remedy for a shortage of natural rubber is an increase 
in supply which may well be stimulated by present 
prices. But if, to meet expanding demand, this increase 
is to continue into the distant future that can only be 
accomplished by an increase in capacity. The planting 
up of new estates now involves heavy capital expendi- 
ture and a long and patient wait for revenue. Such 
long-term development, with all its inherent risks, is 
not likely to be engaged upon unless there is an 
encouraging prospect of commensurate rewards. 


A RETROSPECT 

Under the above title there has been circulated to 
stockholders and others a brief but graphic account 
of this company’s development over the past 50 years. 
The task of writing this history was undertaken and 
performed by my colleague Sir Andrew McFadyean. 
It has been discharged with distinction and its 
reading should afford both pleasure and interest. The 
author has referred to my services and long associa- 
tion with the company in highly appreciative terms. 
But whatever may have been my influence, U.S.B. 
is the outcome of the labours of many people. 
Within the lifetime of the company one generation 
has succeeded another. Time has brought about 
changes in outlook and a new sense of values; in 
those respects there has on balance been improve- 
ment, and any belief that there has been any decline 
in talent or character is entirely unwarranted. We are 
splendidly served by our officers who share with all 
who work for the company a legitimate pride in its 
achievements, backed by practical and _ loyal 
endeavour for its continuing success. The rubber 
industry in Malaya has drawn many young men from 
the North East of Scotland and we have our share of 
recruits from that part of our country. Our four 
senior managers all hail from North of the Border. 
All members of your Board have a similar origin. 
Although there should be no sympathy for Dr. 
Johnson’s jaundiced view of Scotland I should give 
perhaps to those less favoured the assurance that 
this present national predominance does not imply 
any national or racial discrimination. Our officers, 
assistants and workers are drawn from many 
countries, with the citizens of Malaya playing an 
increasingly important part. 

In the course of his review, Sir Andrew McFadyean 
rightly emphasises the benefits derived from the ad- 
vances in genetic science in its application to rubber, 
but there have been advances of a different kind, not 
so spectacular but yet of perhaps equal economic 
significance. Improvements in method and organisa- 
tion have resulted in enormous savings in labour and 
supervision. Formerly, one labourer to two acres was 
the accepted standard. The two acres have now be- 
come seven without any addition to hours of work 
but the rate of pay has multiplied many times. In the 
managerial and supervisory staff there have been 
more startling changes, aided of course by vastly 
improved communications. Our present numbers are 
36; by old standards it would have been near to 300 
and management and supervision is certainly no less 
effective than formerly. Supervision was a responsibi- 
lity reserved for the European, now the Asian plays 
an increasingly important part. If in this backward 
glance I deal first with personnel, that is only an 
instinctive reflection of a profound social change 
which has radically -altered the relationship of 
employer and employee. The worker on a rubber 
estate is no longer a “coolie”. He is an individual 
whose dignity and independence are respected. Estate 
housing and the many other social services now pro- 
vided for his welfare are quite beyond anything 
imagined 50 years ago. 

U.S.B. came into existence too late to share in the 
rubber boom of 1909 when rubber sold at 12/9 per 
lb. There was a widespread and feverish speculation 
in the shares of the few fortunate producing com- 
panies, and public sentiment towards rubber is 
humorously illustrated in the cartoons published at 
that time in Punch. In 1911 our elder associate Linggi 
Plantations Limited paid a dividend of 2374%. I 
thought then and I still think it was a fabulous 
dividend. But that view was not by any means univer- 
sal. At the Annual Meeting, a shareholder expressed 
keen disappointment. He explained that he had paid 
70/- for his 2/- shares in expectation of a dividend 
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payment of 300%. Another associated company, 
Malacca, was promising dividends of 100° and it 
shares were dealt in at £15 to £16 per £1 share. Meap. 
time, U.S.B. followed a faltering course. By 1913 jt 
kad fallen short of funds and was forced to find fresh 
capital in the form of a 7% Debenture. For the pur- 
pose of that issue, Mr. (now Sir) Eric Macfadyen was 
engaged to make a report on the company’s proper- 
ties. In the light of the company’s present position 
this makes strange reading. Much of Sua Betong 
Estate was described as “an open lallang prairie” and, 
with other lands, constituted “one of the biggest open 
wastes in the F.M.S.”. Such trees as were planted 
yielded only 1 Ib. per annum which evoked the 
remark that “with rubber selling at a low price it (ie, 
the plantation) would not pay well”. Our cost of pro- 
duction in 1913 was reported to be 3/74 per lb. The 
most astonishing content of that report is that despite 
such poor performances 6-year old rubber was valued 
at £180 per acre. If such values prevailed today, 
translated into present currency. the modern U.SB, 
with its large areas of high-yielding stock, replete 
with equipment, would be rich indeed. But the Stock 
Market, even in 1913, did not take such a favourable 
view of our assets and the £1 shares of the company 
were only given a nominal quotation of 3/9 to 8/9, 
In the year 1908 the possibility of a synthetic 
rubber was mentioned only to be dismissed as 
nothing more than a bogey. But even so, its mere 
consideration so long ago was imaginative. In the 
same year it was stated that “satisfactory profit should 
be ensured to the producer for many years, even 
should the price of rubber fall to 3/-”. In sucha 
context that word “even” is significant. But the fore- 
cast made so long ago has proved in the main 
remarkably accurate. Although, in contrast to the 
general trend of prices, rubber has declined and the 
industry has suffered much tribulation, it survives as 
a thriving and progressive enterprise, adapting itself 
to change, equipping itself to meet the aggressive 
competition of a new synthesis. The confidence of the 
past generation might well be renewed in the present, 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 





IMPROVED RESULTS 





THE Sist ordinary general meeting of Highams 
Limited will be held on June 1 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. Alec E. Higham, 
O.B.E., J.P. 

I am very pleased to be able to report an increased 
profit for the year just ended and it affords me equal 
pleasure to announce that your Board have thought 
fit to recommend that the dividend for the year be 
increased to 20%. 

Another factor which gives rise to satisfaction is al 
increase in your Company’s sales. Stocks are some 
what higher, but they should not be regarded as 
any way abnormal, though naturally the cash credit 
balance has been correspondingly reduced thereby. 

Maintenance of buildings and machinery has beet 
at our usual high standard and a quantity of new 
modern plant has been installed. 

Production has increased according to a planned 
programme and quality has been fully maintained 
and, where possible, improved. 

There are two important matters that have arise 
during the year to which I should like to refer briefly 
Firstly, the termination of the Yarn Spinners’ Agr 
ment resulted in the cheapening of your Compafy$ 
productions and a consequent lowering of selling 
prices, which were immediately made available to 
customers. Secondly, the Government's proposals for 
the reorganisation of the cotton trade have been mae 
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known. Unfortunately, at the time of writing i 
statement their plan is so nebulous and incomplete 
in essential details, that although I would prefer ® 
refrain from any comment at this stage, I must % 
that in many respects the scheme savours much mo# 
of a memorial service than a revivalist meeting. 

As to the year that lies ahead, I hope that you 
Company will maintain its proud record and I see# 
reason why it should not, unless unforeseen circuit 
stances prevail. 
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yields which are generous. For example, sales by 
durable goods shops in April were higher than a 
year earlier by as much as 27 per cent. This fol- 
lows On a 7 per cent. increase in March, 13 per 
cent. in February and 164 per cent. in the four 
months to January after the hire-purchase restric- 
tions had been lifted. Companies which are 
obviously doing exceptionally well are those 
engaged in furniture hire-purchase, such as TIMES 
FURNISHING at 24s. 6d. to yield 4.45 per cent. GUS 
ge also in a strong position, but it might be 
advisable to wait until the dividend is declared 
inJuly for the year ending March. 


Consolidated Zinc and Selection Trust 

My previous recommendation of SELECTION 
must has been justified by the report for the year 
to March 31. In spite of the fall in copper profits 
the Trust’s income is slightly higher and its net 
inome almost 15 per cent. up thanks to the 
mshion of its 124 per cent. holding in American 
Metal-Climax, whose earnings are now increasing. 
The 7s. dividend is repeated and is covered 1.6 
times. At 116s. 3d. to yield 6.25 per cent. Selection 
Trust 10s. shares are the most reasonable way of 
telaining an interest in copper and in American 
meovery without too great a risk. Another base 
metal share which has ceased to be so dependent 
onthe metal market is CONSOLIDATED ZINC. In spite 
of the fact that the price of zinc fell by nearly 
# per cent. and the profits of the Broken Hill 
Mine by 334 per cent., the net income of the com- 
pany for the year 1958 was only 84 per cent. lower. 
The decline in mining profits was offset by lower 
royalties and tax, by the steady earnings of the 
melting companies and by good dividends from 
mvestments in British Titan Products, Fisons and 
other companies. There is still a surplus of lead 
and zinc in the world markets but production is 
being cut back and the price of zinc has recovered 
from £65 to £77 a ton. A one-for-six rights issue 
wasmade last March and, as forecast, the dividend 
has been reduced from 184 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
Atthe present price of 65s. 6d. the shares return 
only 4.57 per cent., but shareholders seem content 
lo wait for the recovery in metal prices and the 
development of the company’s long-term prospects 
When the huge bauxite deposits in north-west 
Australia are opened up in association with British 
Aluminium. 

Minerals Separation 

_The fall in metal (copper) dividends was offset 


by industrial investments im another case— 
MINERALS SEPARATION. These shares have had a 
substantial rise since I recommended them on 
January 9, namely from 25s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. The 
company’s profits for the year ending 1958 have 
risen by over 10 per cent. and the dividend is 
maintained at 30 per cent. But a rights issue is now 
announced of 3-for-22 at 15s., and when this has 
been done a 3-for-5 scrip bonus will be distributed, 
raising the capital -from the existing £1 million to 
£2 million. The shares should undoubtedly be held. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE steady appreciation since the beginning of 
T the year in the price of the ‘Blue Circle’ 
cement ‘shares has been justified by the results 
recently published for 1958. Associated Portland 
Cement are to pay a total ordinary dividend of 
12 per cent. against 9 per cent.; the £1 ordinary 
shares have risen from 49s. 9d. to 66s. xd. British 
Portland Cement (controlled by APC) are to pay 
10 per cent. against 74 per cent.; the £1 ordinary 
shares show a rise from 36s. to 48s. 6d. xd. For 
both companies a 25 per cent. scrip issue is pro- 
posed. The trading surplus of the parent company, 
APC, was down from £5.55 million to £4.35 mil- 
lion, that for BPC was up from £3.85 million to 
£4.31 million; whilst Alpha Cement (a wholly- 
owned subsidiary) showed a slight increase from 
£1.14 million to £1.15 million, resulting in a group 
trading surplus of £15,069,644 against £14,627,419, 
the net profit (after tax) being £5,947,742. The 
chairman gives the customary warning that it 
should not be assumed that the dividend for 1959 
will be any greater than that for 1958; but. the 
long-term investor is looking for a further increase 
in dividends to keep pace with the undoubted 
expansion that can be expected in the cement 
industry, otherwise APC’s present yield of only 
3.7 per cent. would not be acceptable. It should be 
remembered that the 10 per cent. dividend paid 
was coveréd by earnings of 41.7 per cent. 

F. Francis & Sons (Holdings) expanded during 
1958 by acquiring two subsidiary companies, 
Sagar-Richards—a_ die-casting business—and 
Glasgow Engineers. These acquisitions have neces- 
sitated a major internal reorganisation which will 
concentrate production and reduce costs. The 
parent company’s capital has been increased and 
consequently the dividend of 20 per cent. (the same 
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for the past four years) absorbs £83,869 against 
£71,012. Group trading profits were a little lower 
but the net profit is up at £162,170, which includes 
£18,951 of pre-acquisition profits of a subsidiary. 
The chairman, Mr. Frank Fox, reports that group 
sales for the first four months of this year were 
39 per cent. higher and that the reorganisation 
plans are now beginning to bear fruit. The interim 
dividend for this year is to be increased but share- 
holders should not expect more than 20 per cent. 
for the current year. With patience shareholders 
should see a better price than 17s. 3d. xd. for 
their 5s. ordinary shares, now yielding 5.7 per cent. 


Brewery shares are very much in the limelight 
today and Threlfalls Brewery have made their 
mark once again in giving shareholders the 
expected 1 per cent. annual increase for the sixth 
successive year. The dividend for the year ended 
March 31, 1959, is 22 per cent. Earnings have 
improved from 29.7 per cent. to 34.9 per cent. 
Threlfalls operate in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
area and when it is remembered that Merseyside 
has a higher percentage of unemployment than in 
many parts of the country, the past year’s 
profits are more noteworthy. These have probably 
been derived mostly from the hotel side of the 
business, as the group opened a number of new 
hotels last year. Net profit after tax was £445,586 
against £386,814. The chairman's remarks as to 
future prospects will be awaited with interest at 
the forthcoming annual meeting. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 74s. appear cheap to yield 5.9 per 
cent., for this is a good return on a share with a 
progressive profit record and seemingly a promis- 
ing future. 

The satisfactory results reported by Surmah 
Valley Tea Company for 1958 were due to the 
larger crop harvested. This amounted to 1,689,772 
lb., an increase of 407,653 Ib., realising an average 
price of 35.79 annas compared with 33.13 annas 
for 1957 at the Chiltagons auctions. The trading 
profit showed a very healthy increase at £67,208 
(against £23,663), of, which £44,500 is absorbed 
by taxation (against £15,500). This has enabled the 
directors to recommend an increased dividend of 
35 per cent. (less tax at 7s. 9d. in the £) costing 
£21,438, and carry forward £18,662. The chair- 
man, Mr. C. W. Miles, finds it difficult to forecast 
results for 1959, but for various reasons anticipates 
that expenditure will increase still further. The 5s. 
ordinary shares last changed hands at 5s. 9d. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANF 


A HOUSEFATHER for Pestalozzi Children’s 
Village for initia) imtake of 11- to 1S-year-olds 
om D.P. camps required for early September 
Addlicants should be able to organise leisure 
OMe pursuits, assist with the teaching of English 
td supplement the general education which 
i children will receive, initially, at local 
khools. Accommodation for single man. Salary 
{#0 Der annum, plus board residence,—Details 
td form of application (foolscap S.a.e.) from 
Hon. Secretary, P.C.V.T., Battle. Sussex, to 
‘returned by June 30th, 1959. 
= COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. 
HEF INFORMATION OFFICER. Applica- 
ONS are invited for the post of Chief Informa- 
‘en-Officer. The officer will assist in the general 
Malagement of the organisation, with particular 
Mpoasibility for public relations, publicity, pub- 
and education. Candidates should be 
Saduates, aged 30-45, with experience in public 
They S$ administration, writing and lecturing. 
should have a knowledgeable interest in 
rial design The salary range is £1,900- 
¥ with the starting point according to 
There is a contributory pension 
‘teme—Further details and an application 
fee ne be ovtained from The Establishment 
6 (S/47), C.O.1.D., 28 Haymarket, S.W.1. 
ompleted applications should be received by 
od June. 


the OR required in Legal Depariment at 
London Headquarters of a large industrial 
ion. The post, which offers good pro- 
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5, Would suit a recently qualified man in- 
nt & June finalist, of high ability and energy. 
b Stecessful applicant will be engaged initially 
ork ot a commercial nature, but will have 
es of gaining wider experience in 

Nenes law, parliamentary and other work. 
tween t superannuable. Initial salary be- 
of 280 and £1,000.—Write giving particulars 
® bo Cducation. qualifications and experience 
No. 4829 before 22nd June, 1959. 








BBC requires Production Assistant, Television, 
in Cardiff. Expected to contribute generally to- 
wards television programme content and formu- 
lation, to assist in administration, budgeting and 
mounting of progtammes. May well be required 
to direct gameras and to select and direct film 
sequences and studio treatments. Good educa- 
tional background and knowledge of Wales and 
Welsh language essential. Some relevant experi- 
ence in Television or Sound studios; @ims, or 
theatre desirable. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptiona)) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,580 p.a. max. If no fully quali- 
fied candidate available, initial appointment may 
be at lower grade while candidate undergoes 
training. Requests for application forms ¢enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1148 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY /SHORTHAND- 
TYPIST required. Salary starting at £54 Lis, 8d. 
per month (£655 per year) rising to £65 15s. 
per month (£789 per year) in five years. Hours 
9.30 to 5.30, No Saturdays. Four weeks annual 
holiday. This year’s holiday arrangements re- 
spected. Non-contributory pension scheme. Can- 
teen facilities ——Apply. by leter to Central Sec- 
retary, I.P.C.S., 28 Broadway, London, S.W.1. 


YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all 
grades Office Work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU. 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644, 








VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM requires 
two male temporary Museum Assistants. Candi- 
dates must have genera) education to G.C.E. 
level and be at least 16, Starting salary from 
£327 10s. to £550, rising to £715. Prospects of 
pensionable employment. Apply Superintendent, 
Vietoria and Albert Museum, London, S.W.7, 
by June 30th, 1959. 





SECRETARY 


The Tavistock Institute, a social science 
consulting and research organisation, in- 
vites applications for the post of Secretary 
to the Deputy Chairman of the Manage- 
ment Committee. 

Competent shorthand and typing are 
essential, and experience of genera! secre- 
taria) duties desirable. 

Salary range, £425-£600; the starting 
point in the range will depend upon age 
and experience. Luncheon vouchers to the 
value of 15s. per week are given and there 
is a Staff savings scheme to which the 
Institute contributes. Hours, 9.30-5.30; no 
Saturdays; four weeks holiday (existing 
arrangements will stand). 

Those interested should apply in writing 
or by telephone for further information 
and application form to the Assistant Sec- 
re‘ary, Tavistock Institute, 2 Beaumont 
Street, London, W.1 (WELbeck 5415). 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE OF FOOD TECHNO- 
LOGY, Cranwood Street, City Road, London 
E.C.1. Principal: J. D. Moun Sc. 
Tech., Ph.D., F.R.1.C. Applications are in- 
vited from qualified candidates for the post of 
LIBRARIAN. A new residential College, now 
almost compicted at Weybridge, Surrey, will 
come into use in October next and the candidate 
appointed will be expected to take up his 
duties there and to organise the new Library. 
Salary scale- £900 x £50 w £1,150.—Appli- 
cation forms (obtainable from the College) 
should be sent to the Principal as soon as 
possible. 

UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. Applications are 
invited for the above position. The successful 
applicant will be required to take up duty early 
in 1960 (not later than February Ist). Salary : 
£A1,550-£2,050 p.a. General omaees and 


» a of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon . 
London, W.C.1. Applications close, in Australia 
and London, on 7th August, 1959, 











HELP WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES wanted for correspon- 
dence abroad. high carnings, written instruc- 
tions.—-Write IFD. Vienna 66, Postfach 128. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
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Continue to offer 74°,..0n sums oO 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


“Caravan Thro Albania, Balkans, 
Moscow.’ Dr. Winifred de Kok opens June 
17th, 7.45 p.m. Conway Hall, Holborn. 
Exhibidon 6.30 p.m. Tickets 2s. 6d., students 
Is. 3d, door, or PRI 4068. 

IVEAGH H BEQUEST, - Kenwood Exhibitions : 

‘William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Century Portrait Busts." Admission Free. Week- 
days 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. Refreshments avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. (987). 

JOSEPH LEVIN. Exhibition of Surconsciencil- 
lism. Oi! and Drawings. GRABOWSKI GAL- 
LERY, 84 Sloane Ave., S.W.3 (nr. S, Ken. Stn.) 
until 20th June, 10-6, incl. Sats. 





FILM : 





LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
vic TOR BRAUNER: Paintings. MICHAEL 
AYRTON:  Bronzes, Reliefs, Drawings. 
ROBERT BANKS : Drawings of Italy. 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : ODILON REDON 
—Paintings, Pastels and Drawings. Entrance 
2s. 6d., in aid of Corneal Graft and Eye Bank 
Research. Daily 16-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Until June 
20.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1, ENGLISH & FRENCH LAND- 
SC APES OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURY. 
Weekdays 10-5.30, Saturdays 10- 
WHITECHAPEL ART SaLieay t Jack Smith 
Weekd 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; 
aon Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. june oe = CE ro Le oo 
maker." June 19, 


20 ¢ 21), 
‘Third Person.’—CAN nt 6-8. oy, “CAN sans 
(before ©, Canonbury, N.1. 


PERSONAL 


A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 
A LONELY BLONDE dclights in Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington, 
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GUINNESS Book of Poetry, 1957/58, is the 
Poetry Book Society Summer Choice.—Details of 
membership (subscription 2 gns.), from Secretary, 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 
HOMOSEXUALITY. Judge Not. Aymer 
Robert's serious autobiography, 16/-. ‘Fascinat- 
ing and very sensible."—Spectator. An Observer 
Book of the Year.—Bookshops or Linden Press, 
20 Tooks Court, E.C.4. Post, 1s. 
SMOKING—THE CANCER CONTROVERSY. 
Sir Ronaid Fisher, Sc.D., F.R.S., Britain's senior 
statistician, rejects the statistical evidence relating 
lung cancer to smoking in this fascinating pam- 
phiet. Price 2s. 6d. from all booksellers or direct 
(2s. 9d. post free) from the publishers, Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edin- 
burgh 1. 

STORIES WANTED ty British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 





THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may iead to disappointment. 
Invest in the new edition. 7/6, from all book- 
sellers. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, 


WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How : No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,” B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Led., 124 Bond Street, London, W 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS. 2s. per 1,000; 
carbon 6d. Also duplicating.—Mrs. Jones, 10 
Effingham Road, Long Ditton, Surrey. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E, R. 
55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 





SS eel a for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis, Consultations 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 





COR 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact . Free booklet 


2531). 197 Regent” Street, 
REG 6993). B: hes in main towns. 
—* DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
ge stock, all genuine, Catalogue. — P. J. 
Redford, Denaees, Portsmouth, Hants. 
FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where, Bookiet and pArory list sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn R4., W.C.1. 
HOMOSEXUALITY cails for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
amily Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 




















YOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating 
Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St., W.1. HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service. 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





MSS, TYPED. Ex-London secretary. Quick, 
accurate, cheap.—Box 4810. 








EDUCATIONAL 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tariai, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


G.C.E. AND ALL EXAMINATIONS. Extensive 
successes, Specialist tutors, all subjects. Modern 
laboratories. Advice from CARLISLE & 
GREGSON, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8. 
FREmantie 1287. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept, B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 








THE SPECTATOR, 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and ID), and 
other exams. Prospectus “free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


GLASTON TOR SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 


This school has recently been acquired by an 
Educational Trust and has been re-organised to 
rum as a non-profit making venture, its whole 
income being available for the education and 
welfare of the boys 


have appointed as Head- 
master, Mr. H. R. Watts, M.A. (Oxon), form- 
erly Head of the Junior School, The King’s 
School, Rochester. In addition there are four 
Assistant Masters and a Junior Form Mistress. 


The Governors 


It is the Governors’ intention to increase the 
staff and raise the number of boys by about 30 
to around 90 over the next few years. A limited 
number of boys, preferably aged 8 or 9, could 
be accepted for mext term commencing 18th 
September. 


The School is undenominational, religious 
observances tollow Church of Engiand usage. 


Adjoining the school and encircled by its 
grounds is the renowned Chalice Well, whose 
waters are available for drinking agd bathing. 
Fees for new entrants, per term: Boarders, 
85 guineas; Day Boys, £35 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPING in three months. 
Dutton’s new Concentrated Course will qualify 
you for a variety of interesting posts which our 
agency can find you. First session starts Sep- 
tember.—For details write Box 4840 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molten Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
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LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 


DIN NER—three courses, 13/6, no hidden 
charges. Anjou Rose, 2/- per glass— 
\j (92/6 per = A take away), what more 
can you ask 
f 2a DUKE STREET — $Q.), Wil 
8808 
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CHINESE COLLECTION — 

In response to many requests, we have pleasure 
in offering a selection of the finest Chinese Fruity 
and Vegetables, Each carton will contain: § 
20-0z. tin Lychees, 20-0z. tin Chow-Chow, 20-02, 
tin Loquats, 20-0z. tin Arbutus, 20-0z, tig 
Mangoes, 20-oz. tin White Peaches, 18-oz. tig 
Bamboo Shoots, 18-oz. tin Bean Sprouts and ag 
18-0z. tin Water Chestnuts, sent for only £2 
(Postage and packing paid), Two cartons, 
£3 17s. 6d., c.W.o. 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of al 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Nos 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





HEARTH RUGS. Hand-made type, in 6-ply 
quality rug wool, Sizes to customers’ specifica. 
tions. Prices from 58s, for 27 x 54. Free samples, 
—Kerr & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 
Scotland. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 64. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen's luxurious quality (te 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Pats, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S, 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for thelr 
Lustrous Beau.y. Elegant white o1: coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacioths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. OX TONGUE. The 
Most Delicious and Tender on sale. 1 Ib., 
12s. 6d.; 2 Ib., 23s. One tin of each, 35s. All 
Post Paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16 Philpox Lane, London, E.C.3 

CHINESE exquisite hand eubeoldered Pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s. 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 











More and more people are enjoying 
the fragrant delicacy of our 

CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 

Direct imports available to all wishing to 

taste again its distinctive flavour 

7ib. sent for 40/- cash with order 

(Only 5/8%d. per lb. for this lovely tea) 
State whether small or medium leaf requirea 

W.S.A. (Ceylon) 


(Dept. D23/4) 14 New Brown St., Manchester 4 








from our own beehives. A 
Zi-day course of this tonic food will put an end 
winter bines, 42s. post free from The Honey 
Soom, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request. 
£100,000 a year barely meets the present cost of 
our allowances and services to tous 
Cancer sufferers, Will you take a share in this 
work of mercy? A GIFT of £10 could assist one 
poor patient for six months, and make you a 
LIFE “aon” a Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7). President: Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C,I., we if E., D.C.V.O., 
47 Victoria St., London, 


LITERARY 


WHEN DID YOU FIRST THINK OF WRIT- 
ING? Now? Last year? At school? You'll get 
nowhere if you don’t start soon. The LSJ, 
famous throughout the world for its personal 
coaching by post, cen ote the — Free 
ast from: Prospec’ Dept ONDON 
HOOL OF JOURNALISM. “19 g 
peg Park Late, W.1, GRO 8250. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous including 
Art, D. H. Lawrence. Numismatics, Hugh 
Walpole.—List 17 (493 pe, from W. Forster, 
83a Stamford Hill, N.1 


pag fe JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
Clover Honey 























TO LET 


ENORMOUS newly decorated ground-floor 
furnished room in private flat, Holland Road. 
Weekly cleaning, linen, use of kitchen and 
bathrm.; £4 p.w.—Ring BAY 0985 after 7 p.m 








—s 





ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom. 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat. 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
PLEASANT SIT. Near Hampstead Heath, 
Tube, Buses. Bed-sitting-room with breakfast, 
£3 3s. Student, Business man.—Box 4808. 














HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea-front. Gdns, 
putting green, garages. Superlative food, Vac 
early July, early Aug. 9}-12 gns. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING IN 
OILS 


With a@ constructive method of forts ” 
head and neck. By Herbert Holt, R.P 
30/- net. Particularly for the ‘amateur. tis 
book will provide a helpful and constructive 
approach to portrait painting. It deals fully 
with all aspects of materials, methods and 
technique, and the many illustrations in colour 
and monochrome add weight to the author's 
lively and lucid style. 


LANDSCAPE 
COMPOSITION IN COLOUR 


By Leonard Richmond, R.O.1., R.B.A. 30]- 
net. Being complementary to the author's 
other books on oil and water-colour technique, 
this beautifully produced volume aims to help 
the amateur achieve a satisfying and interesting 
balance of colours, without which his pictures 
will be either discordant or lifeless. 

















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


ee 





CANAL CRUISING. — A relaxing, unusual, 
economical holiday. S.a.e. for illustrated bt 
chure of 2- and 4-berth cruisers based at 
lington, Oxford.—Waterways Holidays, Dept. 
Bristol Rd., Sherborne, Dorset. 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, Franc, 
Germany, Italy, etc. . Why not let us 
individual arrangements ‘for you to enjoy 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. pang a F.A., 1 New Burlingto® 
St., Regent Street, : (Regent 8866). 
LITTLE GUIDE to od ‘ies Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country. 5s. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 

LOOKING for something different? Book k now 
for September sun at Sestri Levante, Italia 
Riviera. Special escorted party leaving F 
Sept. 11, Programme includes 3 excursions 
dances, one day in Paris, A genuine fri 
15-day holiday, 35 gns. inclusive, Details 
souvenir folder from : Miles, 17 Cromleigh Was 
Southwick, Brighton (Phone Southwick 2597) 
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